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THE PRE-CAESARIAN CALENDAR: FACTS AND 
REASONABLE GUESSES 


ie HAS been suggested to me by the editors of THE CLASSICAL 

JouRNAL that it would be worth while to state plainly what is 
known of the Roman calendar before Caesar, not as an original 
contribution to the problems involved, but rather for the con- 
venience of students who, for one reason or another, have not ac- 
cess to the somewhat bulky literature of recent times which bears 
on this topic. 

Of the calendar after Caesar there is no need to speak, for it was 
essentially the one which we use, as modified by Pope Gregory x1m 
in his Bull of February 24, 1582.! Our months, and Caesar’s, are 
mere conventional divisions of the solar year; we count their days 
straight ahead, from the beginning of each month to its end; we are 
reminded by newspapers, diaries, and almanacs when the solstices 
and equinoxes come, and their dates change so slowly that we com- 
monly think of them as fixed points in our series of days. Few 
days have names, and those which have, have, as a rule, also num- 
bers which never alter, Christmas Day being always December 25, 
Independence Day always July 4, and so on. Only Easter and the 
ecclesiastical feasts dependent on it, together with some Jewish 
festivals, such as Yom Kippur, famous enough to excite attention 
outside the Jewish community, remain to tell us of a time when 
things were otherwise. Most important of all, at least for country- 
dwellers and for that increasing number of town-dwellers who have 
been reminded by two great wars that their food comes from the 
country and does not appear in the shops by magic, or by an Act 

1 Cf. L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie, 1 (Berlin, 
1826), 302; W. Kubitschek, Grundriss der antiken Zeitrechnung (Munich, 1928; Vol. 1, 


Pt. 7 of I. Miller, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, new ed. by W. Otto), 110, and 
references there. 
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of Parliament or Congress, our seasons come always at very nearly 
the same time, as fixed by our calendar, so much so that if there is 
any variety, we remark on it, and say that spring is late, or autumn 
early, this year. It needs some little historical knowledge and 
imagination to remind us of a time when it was not so; when 
months were lunar, many days were named and not numbered, 
and the year had so little to do with the seasons that it was quite 
possible for November or December to arrive before summer was 
well over. Yet this was the case in the greatest civilizations of clas- 
sical antiquity until a comparatively late date. For Rome, the year 
which we call 46 B.c. is called by Macrobius? the last year of the 
muddled reckoning, annus confusionis ultimus, and it was 445 days 
long, so much had the nominal dates got behind the real ones; with 
the next year began the Julian reckoning, albeit with sundry bog- 
gles on the part of the Roman officials, who did not quite under- 
stand it, and long delays before the whole Western world adopted 
it. Tantae molis erat to set going the method of counting the days 
which seems so natural to us, because from our childhood we have 
been accustomed to no other, unless indeed we happen to have been 
brought up in some community of orthodox Jews, or in a country 
which uses the Muslim calendar. 

The reason, however, is simple enough, and depends on phe- 
nomena which are before the eyes of us all, when the weather per- 
mits. Man, as soon as he leaves savagery behind him, wants some 
way of parceling out his time, to bring order into his many and 
various occupations. The obvious way to do this is to reckon by 
something which moves, or appears to move, regularly, and never 
stops. Three things in Nature fulfil this condition, the sun, the 
moon, and the heavens with their constellations. But the stars need 
a good deal of observing, because there are so many of them, and 
besides, we are busiest in the daytime, just when they are not to 
be seen. The sun serves very well to mark the time of day, but for 
anything longer than that he needs too much observation for the 


2 Macrobius, Saturnalia 1, 14, 3; no one, except moderns who should know better, 
ever Calls it the annus confusionis simply. He does not give the date, but that is sup- 
plied by Censorinus, De Die Natali 20, 8, who says it was in Caesar’s third consulate, 
and we know when that was from a number of other authors; cf. W. Fynes Clinton, 
Fasti Hellenicit (Oxford, 1827-41), under the year 46 B.c. 
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ancient, or the modern, man in the street or on the farm, since, 
although he never rises twice in succession at exactly the same point 
of the horizon, the difference is too small to be obvious until a 
good many days have elapsed. Remains, then, the moon, with her 
frequent changes not only of position but of shape, also her con- 
venient habit of disappearing altogether for a couple of days at 
the end of her cycles of waxing and waning, thus warning all con- 
cerned to look out for her coming again to mark another period.’ 
Hence mankind, pretty well all the world over, has come sooner or 
later to count by moons. But for an agricultural people, and classi- 
cal civilization was based on agriculture, never becoming indus- 
trialized to any great extent, a larger unit than a month is needed, 
to fit in the seasons for plowing, sowing, and so forth, whose coming 
the ancient farmer had learned to mark, partly by such things as 
the appearance in his country of migratory birds, partly by the 
rising or setting of certain constellations, that is to say, their ap- 
pearance on the eastern or the western horizon as near dawn or 
sunset as the naked eye could observe them. Now the unit which is 
large enough to include the seasonal changes, the solar year, is 
roughly 365} days, while the time from new moon to new moon is 
293 days, more or less. As a sum in division, the thing is hopeless; 
moon-month into sun-year or star-year simply will not go without 
leaving an awkward remainder, and to find a workable L. C. M. 
proved too much for ancient arithmetic, although many attempts 
were made. Indeed, for practical purposes the two periods are in- 
commensurable, and little blame should attach to the fathers of our 
civilization if they failed to solve the problem, either on their 
fingers or with counters.‘ 

So long as the desirability of a year, that is a sequence of days 
ending where they began, for instance at a solstice or an equinox, 
was not felt, this mattered less. The earliest Romans of whom we 
have any knowledge did as many other peoples have done.’ They 


3 Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning (Lund, 1920), 147 ff.; cf. the whole 
work for many interesting details about primitive and early civilized calendars and their 
methods. 

* For these methods of reckoning, cf. Aristophanes, Vesp. 656, and the commentators 
there. 

5 See Nilsson, of. cit., 89, 223, 240, and Frazer, quoted in the next note. 
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counted the moons during the interesting part of the year, when 
farmwork and fighting were going on, and then waited till the dull 
times of winter were over and the spring was fairly set in (as it is 
by March in those latitudes of Europe) to begin counting again. 
Our best Latin authorities® assure us that in the days of Romulus 
the year had but ten months, although they differ a little as to 
just how many days each month had. Whether this is tradition or 
a reasonable and probably true conclusion from the position of the 
numbered months (September—December) and the fact that the 
old Roman New Year’s Day was March 1, not January 1,’ we can- 
not know for certain; but it represents both the soundest anti- 
quarian opinion of those times and, subtracting the fabulous 
Romulus and substituting “in early days,” that of the best- 
informed moderns. I think, but this is no more than a guess, 
that it may have originated before ever Rome began, among some 
of the invaders from the north who, as archaeology teaches us, 
formed a great part of the classical population of the peninsula; for 
winter is a much deader time in Central Europe than in Italy, 
though even there, at least around Mantua, it was held as late as 
Vergil’s day that winter was the lazy season for farmers.* As for 
war, right-thinking people waged that in the warmer parts of the 
year, which is why Mars has his festivals in spring and autumn, 
March and October.® It was not till later that pestilent innovators 
like Philip 1 of Macedon so forgot all decency as to fight in winter, 
a disagreeable practice which still goes on.!° Why, then, should 
simple farmer-soldiers trouble to reckon exactly a number of dull 
days when they could do little either on the land or against the 


6 Earliest surviving mention: Ovid, Fast. 1,28, which may be from Valerius Flaccus; 
other authorities listed in Frazer’s edition (The Fasti of Ovid, ed. by Sir J. G. Frazer, 
London, Macmillan, 1929), m, page 9, note 1. See ibid., 8 ff., for discussion of the 
Romulean year. 

7 Ovid, Fast. m1, 97 f., 135 ff., with Frazer’s notes (op. cit. m1, 36 ff.), which cite the 
remaining authorities. ® Vergil, Georg. 1, 299. 

® See the calendars for those months, with G. Wissowa’s account of the festivals in 
question, Religion und Kultus der Rimer (ed. 2, Munich, 1912; I. Miiller, Handbuch... . 
v, 4), 144 ff. 

10 Demosthenes 1x, 50. Of course long sieges, like that of Potidaea (cf. Plato, Sympos. 
220 a), might drag on into winter, but Demosthenes implies, I think, that Philip so 
neglected all decent usage as to begin new operations at so unsuitable a time. 
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enemy? Probably they used some of them to get through that pro- 
cess of spiritual house-cleaning which is generally considered need- 
ful before spring returns; but it is also probable that such rites, 
the forerunners of the Feralia and so forth of the later Moon of 
Purifications, were not held on any particular days, but arranged 
to suit the convenience of all concerned; they were feriae concep- 
tivae, not stativae. 

However, we know little of the Romulean calendar. As to who 
improved it into the regular annus vertens of twelve months, opin- 
ions differed in antiquity, for while most said the author of the 
new calendar was Numa,” Iunius Gracchanus held that it was 
Tarquinius, by whom he is likelier to have meant Tarquin the 
Elder than Tarquin the Tyrant. A little examination will, I think, 
convince us that Gracchanus was right, if, that is, we drop the 
name of a particular king and say less definitely that the change 
took place under the Etruscan dynasty. What it was like we know 
from a variety of sources.” It was 355 days long, which is a day too 
long for twelve lunar months, and probably is the result, not of 
miscalculation, but of the Roman dislike of even numbers, which 
were thought unlucky. Perhaps for the same reason, instead of the 
months being alternately “full’’ and “‘hollow,” i.e., of 30 and 29 
days respectively, as in a Greek calendar, the days were appor- 
tioned among them in the following curious manner, of which we 


1 For instance, Ovid, Fast. 1, 43; Fulvius apud Censorinus 20, 4; and many others. 
Numa is a shade less fabulous than Romulus, for at least his is a quite possible Italian 
name of the older form (cognomen first, as a personal name, followed by nomen), 
whereas Romulus is simply “the Roman” (Romulus and Romanus are like Siculus and 
Sicanus), and to say that Rome was named after him was a very clumsy invention, 
as if one should account for the name of Chicago by attributing its foundation to a 
Mr. Chicagoan. We may perhaps say that when a Roman antiquarian says that Numa 
instituted something, he means that while very old, it is not of the oldest stratum, 
proto-historic rather than prehistoric. There may actually have been a king or other 
worthy named Numa Pompilius; but if there was, we know nothing about him, his 
life as given by Plutarch and others being manifest invention of an edifying and not very 
early sort. 

12 Of literary sources, on the whole the best is Censorinus, Joc. cit. (see note 11), to 
which add Macrobius, Saturn. 1, 12, 5 ff.; more in Ideler, op. cit., 1, 31 ff. To all these, 
add the one pre-Caesarian calendar which has come down to us, the famous Fasti 
Antiates (Calendar of Anzio), published with reproduction, restoration, and com- 
mentary in Notizie degli Scavi xvim1 (1921); see especially the plate opposite page 140. 
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still retain traces, owing to Julius Caesar’s unwillingness to upset 
the existing calendar more than he was obliged to do: March, May, 
Quintilis (July) and October, 31 days each; February (Februarius, 
the Month of februa, which are materials for purification) 28 days; 
the rest, 29 days each. Why this particular arrangement of the 
days into months, and not some other, was adopted, and whether 
or not it was taken over from the old ten-month calendar, we do 
not know." At any rate, it resulted in leaving the unlucky even 
number only in the month which, from the nature of the rites cele- 
brated then, would have been unlucky and dismal at best. 

It would appear that the author of this calendar, whoever he 
was, had enough astronomy to know the length, approximately, 
of the true or synodic lunar month, although the picturesque rite 
of the Kalends, described below, would seem to show that the origi- 
nal months were reckoned from one visible new moon to another.® 
He also knew that the lunar ‘‘year’”’ of twelve months, even with 
the extra day he gave it, was too short to equal the solar year, 
and consequently that before long his calendar would be seriously 
at variance with the seasons, a matter of concern, seeing that many 
of the festivals which had their fixed place in the new scheme of 
days were seasonal, having to do with such things as the harvest 
or the vintage. Being committed to lunar months, he could not put 
things right by adding ten days or so to each year, for that would 
have prevented the next year from starting, as it should under 
any such scheme as this, with a new moon. He therefore, like Greek 
calendar-makers, inserted, or intercalated, a whole month from 
time to time, and called it Intercalaris, or Mercedonius. Despite its 
name, it did not, strictly speaking, come between the Kalends of 

18 Cf. especially Ovid, Fast. 11, 19 ff., with Frazer’s note, op. cit. 1, 277 ff. 

1 An ingenious and plausible suggestion as to how the long months may have origi- 
nated was made by Mr. Joseph Dwight in CLasstcaL JouRNAL xxxrx (May, 1944), 
487 ff. He would, I fancy, be the last to claim that his solution is certainly true. 

16 The moon, at her nearest to the sun (the “meeting,” or civodos, as the Greek astron- 
omers named it) is invisible, save when she is directly between him and us, and so pro- 
duces a solar eclipse. Somewhere between 24 and 48 hours later, the new moon can be 
made out by a good observer, given a clear sky. Hence a lunar month, if that means the 
time during which the moon is visible, is sometimes but 25 days (Nilsson, of. cit. 149). 
How close “Romulus” came to reckoning the true length of the lunar month, we have 
no means of knowing. 
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one month and those of the next, for its place was after the Termi- 
nalia, and the date of that was ante diem sextum kalendas Mariias, 
or, as we call it, February 23. Its length was less than a full 
month, being but 22 or 23 days, and if we may believe our best 
authority, Censorinus, it was originally inserted every other year, 
till someone noticed that this was making the conventional year 
a good deal too long. 


To put this fault right [he adds] the matter was entrusted to the pontiffs, 
and the system of intercalation was left to their judgment. But many of 
them, out of dislike or favoritism, to get someone out of office quicker or 
leave him in it longer, or to bring about profit or loss, by reason of the length 
of the year, for some State contractor, intercalated more or less, quite arbi- 
trarily, and so corrupted the business entrusted to them that— 


and he goes on to tell of Caesar’s long transitional year, already 
mentioned. How, with the addition of a group of days not of the 
length of a lunation, they straightened matters with the next new 
moon is one of the things which we should like to know; but no 
one tells us. 

What we do know is the ancient formality by which it was pro- 
claimed that the new moon had appeared. Varro states’’ that the 
Kalends are so called because on that day the Nones of the month 
are proclaimed, calantur, by the pontiffs; and Macrobius makes it a 
little clearer what was done.'* The pontifex minor had the job 
(provincia) of observing the new moon; when he saw her, he told 


16 Inter Terminalia et Regifugium, Censorinus 20, 6. Just enough of Mercedonius is 
left in the Fasti Antiates to confirm this. Why it was inserted then, and not at the end 
of a month, I do not know, though I have tried to guess (cf. Mnemosyne, N.S. i11 [1924], 
349 ff.). Caesar, with his usual desire to upset the traditional dating as little as possible, 
inserted the extra day of the fourth year of his cycle in the same place, hence the name 
bissextile for a leap-year, i.e., the year in which the date a. d. vi kal. Mart. comes twice. 
For, our modern almanac makers to the contrary notwithstanding, there is no such day 
as Feb. 29 in leap-year or out of it; every fourth year February has two 23rd’s. 

17 De Lingua Latina v1, 27: primi dies mensium nominatae kalendae, quod his diebus 
calantur eius mensis nonae a pontificibus, quintanae an septimanae sint futurae, in 
Capitolio in curia Calabria sic dicto quinquies (guingue the mss., and below, septem; 
the correction was made by Turnebus with the help of Macrobius’ text) “kalo Iuno 
Covella,” septies dicto “kalo Iuno Covella.” The language, at the end of this sentence, 
is so stiffly hieratic that I think Varro is quoting some old official document. 

18 Saturn. 1, 15, 9 ff. 
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the King of the Sacred Rites, and then the assembly mentioned by 
Varro took place, on the Capitol, at the Curia Calabria. According 
as the month was or was not one of the longer ones, the pontifex 
minor uttered seven times or five times the formula calo Iuno 
Covella—a sufficiently obscure remark, if the text of Varro is 
sound, for we do not know whom or what he “‘called,’’ whether 
Iuno Covella (whoever she may be) or someone or something else. 
This, says Macrobius, was in the old days “‘before the calendar was 
made accessible to the public, against the wishes of the Senate, 
by Gnaeus Flavius the clerk,” that is to say, before 304 B.c., as 
we know from Livy.’ Plainly, it is a great deal older, a first step 
toward a properly calculated calendar, the establishment of at 
least an official new moon which should be the same for all, as the 
standardized foot of our present linear measure is independent of 
the length of the turn-up at the ends of any individual’s legs. It 
may be that in its later and more sophisticated days this venerable 
rite was reduced to a mere pretense, as, for instance, the taking of 
auspices often was, and that the junior pontiff declared that he saw 
the new moon at the moment when he knew that her conjunction 
with the sun had taken place; but this is merely conjecture. 

In any case, the Kalends, the Ides, or day of full moon, and 
the Nones, eight days (as we should say) before the Ides, that is, 
the 1st, 7th, and 15th of the longer months, the 1st, 5th and 13th 
of the shorter, were and remained the key-days of the months, 
and so continued even after Caesar had added days at the ends of 
_ all the shorter months save February.”” Why the Nones, approxi- 
mately the end of the first quarter, were reckoned without any 
corresponding date for the end of the third quarter, we cannot say 
for certain; ritually, the opening and middle days of a month were 
more important than the rest, for the wane of the moon is an un- 
canny time, so perhaps that is the reason; but we do not know. 
Another thing we do not know for certain is why the dies post- 
riduani, in other words the days immediately following the 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, were reckoned aiéri or religiosi, that is 
to say, unlucky,” but it was a long-lived belief. Some glimmer of 


19 Livy rx, 46, 5. 20 Censorinus 20, 9 f. 
1 Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 269 £, with my note, The Roman Questions of Plutarch (Ox- 
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a reason why they counted backwards from the key-days, speaking 
for instance of the third day before the Nones of Quintilis where we 
should say July 5, may be got when we remember that the Athe- 
nians (of other Greeks we are less well informed) counted the 
last third of their months in like manner;* we shall see presently 
that the Roman calendar has a good deal about it that is Greek. 

However they reckoned the months, they continued, as they 
probably had done before, to count what we may call the week, 
the group of eight days known as a mundinum, or nine-day space, 
for they commonly counted inclusively, as, for instance, French 
still does, saying huit jours, quinze jours, where English talks of a 
week and a fortnight. The mundinae (understand feriae, though 
Macrobius quotes an authority for saying it was not really a holi- 
day in the religious sense) was the market-day, and so long as 
country folk kept away from town save on that day, the arrange- 
ment had a little group of beliefs and usages belonging to it, many 
of which dropped away in course of time, though the nundinum 
itself never was forgotten, and every calendar has it on the left- 
hand margin, in the shape of a series of letters, A~H (the days, 
unlike those of our planetary week, never had any names) in un- 
broken repetition throughout the year. 

Such, then, was the year from some early date down to the last 
stage of Julius Caesar’s career. Can we guess whence it came? 
There are several indications, and one of them is the form of the 
month-names, which, where they are not mere numeral adjectives, 
resemble those of Greek calendars other than the Athenian, which 
commonly end the names of their months in -ios, as Bukatios. If 
we look at the stems of the names, again we detect a Greek flavor. 





ford, Clarendon Press, 1924), 179; Frazer, The Fasti of Ovid, u, pages 79 ff. Further 
references in these notes. 

2 St. Augustine still found it among his congregation; cf. his Epistulae ad Galatas 
Expositio 35 (Migne, Patrologia Latina xxxv, col. 2130). 

*3 Cf., for instance, Aristophanes Nub. 1131, with the commentators both ancient and 
modern. 

* The most handily informative ancient source is Macrobius, Saturn. 1, 16, 28 ff. 
Those who can sort out sound learning from speculations now outmoded and be con- 
tent with references to authorities less minute than are now in fashion will find the old 
treatise of Erycius Puteanus, De Nundinis Romanis, still worth reading. It is in Vol. 
vit of Graevius, Thesaurus A ntiquitatum Romanarum, coll. 649 ff. 
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Greeks, when they did not simply number their months, liked to 
call them after a god, as Dios in the Hellenizing Macedonian 
calendar, which is clearly the Month of Zeus; or after a festival, as 
Pyanopsion at Athens, which is the month in which falls the 
Pyanopsia, the festival at which beans were ritually boiled. Let 
us examine the Roman months in the light of this fact. January, 
(Mensis) Ianuarius (all such names are adjectives), cannot be di- 
rectly derived from the name of Ianus, and yet is plainly connected 
with him, for he was the god of the outer door, and in a fair way to 
become a god of beginnings, and January was meant by its origi- 
nator to be the first month of the year, as it became long after- 
wards” and still is. It is not, then, directly named from him, as 
Dios is from Zeus, but I think we can easily account for the re- 
dundant syllables, -war-. There is a rite, the Palatuar, in honor of 
the obscure goddess Palatua,* and the name of Ianus seems to 
have a secondary stem in -u-, besides its regular one in -o/e-, wit- 
ness the cognate ianua; there is therefore little difficulty in sup- 
posing, though it is nowhere attested, an archaic word ianuar, 
meaning a sacrifice or rite of some kind in honor of Ianus; Ianuarius 
would be the month in which this took place, and so parallel to 
such Greek month-names as Anthesterion, the month in which the 
ceremony called Anthesteria fell. February we have already ex- 
plained; March, Martius, is patently the Month of Mars; May, 
Maius, is connected with the name of Maia, a rather obscure god- 
dess who has been buried under Greek mythology because her 
name sounded so like that of Maia the Pleiad, mother of Hermes, 
with whom she has really nothing to do. Remain April and June. 
The latter was doubtfully derived by the ancients”’ from the name 
of Iuno, and truly a “moon of Iuno” would surprise no one who 
realizes what an important goddess she was. But if this is so, why 
is it not Iunonius, as at her own city of Lanuvium?” The stem of 
her name, whatever the derivation may be, is iunon-. It was, so 
far as I know, Franz Altheim*® who made what I think is the right 
suggestion. The Etruscans called her Uni, the dropping of the ini- 


% Officially in 153 B.c., when for the first time the consuls entered office on Jan. 1; 
see Ideler, 11, 149. 

% Festus 476, 2, Lindsay; cf. 284, 2 with Varro, De Lingua Latina vu, 45. 

27 Cf. Ovid, Fast. v1, 1 ff., with Frazer’s note, op. cit., rv, 127 f. 28 Ovid, ibid., 59 ff. 

29 Rimische Religionsgeschichte, 1, 100 (Berlin-Leipzig, 1931; No. 1035 of De Gruyter 
& Co.’s “Sammlung Géschen”’). 
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tial consonant being a peculiarity of their language, which need 
not have extended to Etruscanizing Latin, and so a stem iuni- 
would be nothing strange in a Rome under Etruscan influence. 
Incidentally, this would help to explain why there was a gens Iunia, 
said to have been in close relations with the Tarquins shortly be- 
fore their fall.*° Gilchrist and MacGilivray are good Scottish names 
to this day, and they mean “servant of Christ,” “‘son of the servant 
of Mary’’; why should there not have been a clan of the Servants of 
Iuno in Rome? Remains April, and no one has yet done much more 
than satisfy himself that this can have nothing to do with the verb 
aperire.** Even if there were no phonetic difficulties, it would be a 
most unacceptable derivation, for what would a “moon of open- 
ing,” however we explain it, be doing alongside of months with 
either theophoric or numeral names? It may be a derivative of 
some Etruscan name, or the Etruscan pronunciation of a foreign 
one; they seem to have been even more apt than the majority of 
nations to distort loan-words, proper names or other. 

Over the numerical names, Quintilis and the rest, we need not 
linger. The suggestion that they indicate a comparatively late 
origin for the whole calendar® I regard as nonsense, seeing that 
the last of them proclaims that it belongs to a very old system in- 
deed, that of the ten months. We may now consider what indica- 
tions there really are of the date of the twelve-month year and its 
authorship. 

Firstly, then, the position of January as eleventh, not first, 
month of the official year is surely proof enough that the reform 
involved in adopting this system was not fully carried out. Now 
this would be very intelligible if the calendar was a legacy from a 
government, or other authority, swept away by a conservative 
counter-revolution. But the little we can piece together concerning 


%0 This is implied in the story of L. Iunius Brutus, as told by Livy (1, 56, 7 ff.) and 
others. I am ready to believe that some fragments of historical truth underlie this 
Hellenizing fiction. 

31 As some of the ancients supposed, supported by a few moderns; Ovid, Fast. rv, 
87 ff., with Frazer’s note, op. cit., mm, 180 f. 

82 Beloch’s idea; cf. M. P. Nilsson, “Zur Frage von dem Alter des vorciisarischen 
Kalendars,” in Strena philologica V psaliensis, festskrift tillegnad Professor Per Persson 
(Uppsala, 1922), 1 ff. Beloch argued that all such names, in Greece, are relatively late; 
Nilsson points out that this proves nothing for other parts of the world, for numbered 
months, although not the commonest of phenomena, are to be found here and there in 
all sorts of places; the Romans, therefore, may have thought of them for themselves. 
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the end of the Etruscan dynasty amounts just to that, whether or 
not the dislike of the powerful Roman families for the Etruscans 
and their new-fangled ways was brought to a head by the unpopu- 
larity of a particular king. If the calendar is Etruscan, we can easily 
see why it has Greek elements; all we know of Etruria shows it wide 
open to Greek influence of many kinds. There is another indication 
of date, first noticed, I think, by the late W. Warde Fowler;* there 
is not a single festival, of all those marked in large letters on our 
surviving calendars, which presupposes the existence of the great 
Capitoline cult of Iuppiter, Iuno, and Minerva, nor any which 
pairs Iuppiter with Iuno. Yet both of them, as Nilsson points out, 
are very much to the fore, because all Ides belong to Iuppiter, all 
Kalends to Iuno.* Now a tradition with which there is no reason 
to quarrel tells us, firstly (and here archaeology supports it), that 
the Capitoline temple was Etruscan work; secondly, that it was not 
dedicated by any Etruscan prince or potentate, but by the consul 
suffectus M. Horatius Pulvillus, at the very beginning of the Re- 
public.** We may, then, consider the temple and the calendar as 
two surviving monuments, the latter being the earlier in date, of 
what was probably meant to be a widespread reform, largely re- 
ligious, which should have brought Rome more nearly into line 
with Etruscan civilization. But Rome would not accept so sweep- 
ing a reform and kept out of the wreckage only the great temple, 
which it would have been gross impiety to neglect, and the calen- 
dar, which, as much more satisfactory than their old one, they 
kept, making probably no modifications in it (for they were, and 
continued to be, the worst mathematicians and astronomers in the 
world), save te put back their old New Year’s Day, instead of using 
the one provided for them by the reformer, call him Tarquinius 
Priscus or what you will. 

This much, I think, we may say is either attested fact or toler- 
ably likely conjecture concerning the Republican calendar; I have 
tried not to confuse the one with the other. 

H. J. Rose 


University of St. Andrews, Scotland 


33 W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People (London, 1911), 
94. He, however, wrongly says (95) that there are no traces of Etruscan influence; I 
have tried to show that there are. 

4 Ovid, Fast. 1, 55 ff.; cf. Frazer’s note, op. cit., 1, 69 ff. 

% Livy un, 8, 5 ff.; cf. 1, 55, 1. 
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N°? ONE, I think, would consider research problems such as 
the influence of Latin and Greek on English poetry of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth century as an occupation 
in any way extraordinary for a scholar or a literary critic. From 
such investigations already pursued we know the relation of the 
English translation of the Aeneid to Elizabethan verse; the use 
Spenser made of Ovid; the pervasive history of Horace’s Ars 
Poetica; the influence of Martial’s epigrams and the satires of 
Juvenal and Persius; the complex history of the Renaissance re- 
covery of Latin and Greek models through French and Italian; the 
recurring revival in the nineteenth century of matters Greek and 
Roman in the romantic adulation of the past and its double moti- 
vation through the immediacy of the Greek revolution and the 
Italian struggles for liberty in the nineteenth century. Greek and 
Roman allusions from Spenser and Shakespeare to Milton, from 
Dryden and Pope, from Byron, Shelley, and Keats to Swinburne, 
are the commonplace of the universities and the martyrdom of 
high-school students studying the masters of English verse. 

That a relation exists between the classics and the “new” poetry, 
by which term I imply, in general, work published since 1918, 
seems, on the other hand, to be a matter of surprise to many other- 
wise well-informed citizens—as if beyond the continuity of western 
culture from the fifth century B.c. to the nineteenth century A.D. 
suddenly a great gulf were fixed somewhere toward the end of the 
nineteenth, down which gulf the whole tradition of classical learn- 
ing tumbled. My figure of speech is, like most metaphors, a useful 
exaggeration. But some very similar conception of the diverted 
stream of classical learning not only inhabits the mind of the aver- 
age American who faces the terms “Greek” and “Latin,” but seems 
justified in texts for both schools and colleges which must cumber 
most English poems written in the last three hundred years with 


1 A paper presented before the Ohio Classical Conference at Hamilton, Ohio, October 
30, 1942. 
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footnotes explaining every allusion to the cultural history of 
Greece and Rome. 

Perhaps, then, according to the ‘“‘success”’ philosophy of certain 
theorists in education, if twentieth-century students are to read 
poetry at all, they should read only the poetry of their own time, 
which, it might be assumed, having been written after the cataract 
of Latin and Greek culture had tumbled to the abyss, might, free 
of all troublesome mythologies, ancient heroes, and references to 
Plato and Aristotle, be intelligible without the encumbrance of 
footnotes. 

Immediately the abyss erupts and we are staggered with an ex- 
plosion of paradoxes. Examining a representative body of English 
and American poetry written since 1918, we find that Dionysus and 
Narcissus and Aphrodite, that words completely intelligible only 
to those who have a real grounding in Greek and Latin root words, 
that allusions to Plato and Aristotle and Aeschylus and Sophocles 
and Vergil and Horace still persist. The American of the cyclotron 
and the dynamo—which he is sure have nothing to do with Greek 
and Latin—is the same man who claims he cannot read contem- 
porary poetry. But he is the exact contemporary of the poet who 
finds the vocabulary, both denotative and metaphorical, which de- 
rives from the classical cultures necessary to his reporting of the 
contemporary world. How did the poet acquire his vocabulary? 
His fellow-American sat next to him in grammar school and per- 
haps played football with him in college. In the poet are the allu- 
sions and the “long words” an affectation of learning assumed to 
puzzle and bewilder, to set the poet apart from Main Street? 
Granted there have been, in all eras and in all arts, certain cults 
of the unintelligible, the poet to whom I refer cannot be so simply 
dismissed. 

Insofar as this discussion has a thesis, that thesis is: any living 
literature uses impartially both the latest developments in lan- 
guage and the oldest inheritable vocabulary—including the vocabu- 
lary of allusion involving mythologies, legends, and figures from 
earlier cultural history. The thesis has three corollaries: 1) that 
insofar as a living literature can exist only in a free culture, the 
poet will use every resource of language from every area of past 
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culture available to him, 2) that the larger the area of the cultural 
inheritance, the more brilliant the vocabulary and the more pro- 
foundly significant the ideas; 3) that it is the responsibility of 
teachers in every area of the humanities to keep open and fruitful 
every field of cultural inheritance to nourish the highest possible 
wisdom of the present fed upon the roots of the past accomplish- 
ment in human thought, accomplishments inheritable to us ob- 
viously and primarily through the medium of words. 

In the poetry of England and America since 1918 it would be 
equally possible to demonstrate the poets’ extensive use of the 
vocabulary of the airplane and the camera, Christian theology, 
psychiatry, and an allusive vocabulary related to all aspects of the 
European Renaissance; it is the very extent of the contemporary 
poets’ power over words which is an index to their power over 
thought. And in the search for every useful symbol to represent a 
kaleidoscopic contemporary experience, the living poet, like the 
poets before him, demonstrates that the inherited vocabulary of 
Greek and Roman culture has an enduring vitality in the thought 
processes of his own time. 

Before discussing the work of poets whose ages at the present 
time range from about twenty-five to forty-five, the group most 
often taken to represent the “new” poets, certain precedent poets 
are relevant. 

Two who have functioned as masters to the newer group of 
British and American writers, William Butler Yeats and T. S. 
Eliot, have emphasized the use of classic culture, which, if it has 
tumbled like a cataract over an abyss, has been caught in pipelines 
straight to contemporary poetry. Not only in Yeats’ translations 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus, in 1928, and of Oedipus at Colonus, in 1934, 
but in the range of his allusions, he demonstrated the undiminished 
vitality of classic materials. He also demonstrated the blending of 
images from several cultural areas, as in the songs from his play 
Resurrection: 


I saw a staring virgin stand 

Where holy Dionysus died 

And tear the heart from out his side 
And lay the heart upon her hand 
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And bear the beating heart away; 

And then did all the Muses sing 

Of Magnus Annus in the spring, 

As though God’s death were but a play. 


Another Troy must rise and set, 
Another lineage feed the crow, 
Another Argo’s painted prow 
Drive to a flashier bauble yet. 


And so on to the concluding lines: 


Odor of blood where Christ was slain 
Made all Platonic tolerance vain 
And vain all Doric discipline. 


Yeats’ poem Among School Children shows another relevant use 
of Greek sources for imagery; I quote the second and the sixth 


stanzas: 
. . . it seemed that our two natures blent 
Into a sphere from youthful sympathy, 
Or else, to alter Plato’s parable, 
Into the yolk and the white of one shell. 


Plato thought nature but a spume that plays 
Upon a ghostly paradigm of things; 

Solider Aristotle played the taws 

Upon the bottom of a king of kings; 


World-famous golden-thighed Pythagoras 
Fingered upon a fiddle-stick with strings. . . . 


The concluding line of this poem of Yeats is: “How can we know 
the dancer of the dance’’—which carries a further overtone to the 
reader who recollects the chorus in Sophocles’ Oedipus, the line 
“Why should I dance my dance’’—an overtone with significance, 
because the image of the “dance” in Yeats’ poetry is a religious 
image in the same sense in which “dance” is comprehended for 
Greek tragedy. 

Familiar as we are with T. S. Eliot’s notes to The Waste Land, 
notes which cover by intention the range of western culture, we 
can pertinently remember the number of his annotated allusions 
drawn from the Greek anthology, from the Aeneid, from Sappho, 
from Ovid, as well as from the later Latin of Augustine. Eliot’s 
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critical thesis in the defense of the traditions of western European 
humanism has been supported by his later creative work; Murder in 
the Cathedral and Family Reunion illustrate contemporary use of 
devices from Greek tragedy. 

In relation to this immediate influence of the classic cultures on 
contemporary poetic form, the plays of the younger British poets, 
Auden, Isherwood, and Spender, with their choral devices and 
reminiscences of classic comedy, line up beside such plays as Del- 
more Schwartz’s Dr. Bergen’s Belief and Robinson Jeffers’ inter- 
pretation of the Oresteia in Tower Beyond Tragedy. Recent incur- 
sions into the Greek anthology are the translations by Dudley 
Fitts; the earlier sets of translations of Meleager and of choruses 
from Euripides’ Hippolytus and Iphigenia in Aulis by the British 
poets, Richard Aldington and H. D.; Aldington’s Greek songs in 
the manner of Anacreon; Witter Bynner’s translation of Iphigenia 
in Tauris; and Humbert Wolfe’s translations from the Greek an- 
thology. 

But more significant that the general direction of interest in 
Yeats and Eliot, which might be challenged on the premise of par- 
ticular educational heritage, and the record of translations which 
might also indicate the special training of a limited group, the 
great evidence lies in the immediate work of those poets whose 
verse has been published in the last few years, and from this recent 
work illustrations for the remainder of the discussion are drawn. 

In a paragraph of his review entitled “Modern Poetry and An- 
tique Diction,” which appeared in Poetry Magazine in August of 
1942, Milton Hindus says: “Who would have thought that the 
old Greek gods had any poetic vitality left in them?’ And yet Mr. 
Auden in his For Sigmund Freud has used them to compose what 
seem to me the most memorable lines of recent poetry: 

One rational voice is dumb; over a grave 
The Household of Impulse mourn one dearly loved; 


Sad is Eros, builder of cities, 
And weeping anarchic Aphrodite.” 


Hindus goes on to contrast this use of allusion with a line from an- 
other contemporary poet, Hugh Western: 


Argive Helena’s beauty and Achilles’ valor, 
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commenting, “the latter poet says nothing that is new or impor- 
tant about either Helen or Achilles whereas Mr. Auden’s adjective 
“anarchic” applied to Aphrodite and “builder of cities” applied to 
Eros are unexpected and yet appropriate things which force us to 
meditate on the nature of the myths they call to mind.” 

As Milton Hindus implies, the new poet is a “‘new’’ poet in that 
out of the inheritable materials of language he gives us new appre- 
hensions, as Auden does in his use of Aphrodite and Eros. In the 
new use of old materials the artist makes certain assumptions, best 
summed up perhaps in a statement from a work by two contempo- 
rary critics and poets, Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, 
that excellent analysis called Understanding Poetry: “Information 
of this sort may be said to belong to the common heritage of our 
civilization, and a poet who makes such general references assumes 
that he is addressing readers of a certain degree of education.” 

In the poetry of the last few years the magnitude of that assump- 
tion is impressive. Someone has said of the superb rhetoric and 
broad learning of the Federalist papers addressed to eighteenth- 
century Americans that the papers were a great compliment to 
their reading public. We may say of the new poets that they pay 
too great a compliment to the audience they address in assuming a 
background in western European tradition from the classical 
period in the imagery of allusion and in the nature of Hellenic and 
Latin root meanings in the vocabulary they employ. 

The example of Auden’s poem on Freud as an evidence of the new 
function of the old deities may well be balanced by an example of 
the expectation of the contemporary poet that his words carry full 
power from their immediate to their root meanings. In the 1941 
winter’s issue of American Prefaces E. S. Forgotson, in elucidating 
some lines from Robert Penn Warren’s poem Eidolon, which de- 
scribes disturbance of the mind at night through the imagery of 
hunting, observes that, as Warren uses the words “riot” and ‘‘com- 
motion” in the context of the poem, they imply the root Latin 
meanings—rugire, to roar, and “commotion” not only as uproar 
and excitement, but in its basic sense of an organized ‘moving 
together.” The critic’s exposition and the poet’s immediate assump- 
tion in his use of the words involve a word-sensitivity keenly 
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developed. We are told that the Elizabethans had such sensitivity. 
The new poets of Britain and America, possessing similar keenness, 
await the audience capable of listening to them. 

In another of the poems of Robert Penn Warren, entitled Good- 
bye and published in the winter of 1941 in American Prefaces, are 
these lines: 

As some young Gorgon might have fled 
Who kindly yet and new in horror 

By the dawn’s first light had learned to peer 
At love and learned her mortifying power. 


Here, even overlooking the Gorgon allusion, the reader is still re- 
quired to be alert to the layers of meaning in the epithet “‘mortify- 
ing,” which is intended to carry full force from modern English to 
root Latin. 

Karl Shapiro, a young poet now in active service with the army, 
has written a poem called Scyros, a bitterly ironic piece presented 
as the nightmare of a soldier undergoing an operation. The fifth 


stanza Is: Thus in the classic sea 


Southeast from Thessaly 
The dynamited mermen washed ashore 
And tritons dressed in steel 
Trolled heads with rod and reel 
And dredged potatoes from the Aegean floor. 


Here the introduction of the classic imagery into a twentieth- 
century nightmare acquires an ironic force necessarily lost on an 
audience dependent on footnotes for the connotation of “tritons,” 
and the cultural significance of “the Aegean” which Shapiro has 
in mind for the bitter contrast with “potatoes” from sunken ships. 
John Malcolm Brinnin, whose first book, The Garden is Political, 

was published in 1942 by Macmillan, comments, in his poem ‘The 
Broken Column,” on the destruction of culture: 

Through odysseys and like generations washed 

In myths and ruin from Aryan 

Arenas, speaking parables, you came: 

And I who lived in this north nor ever wished 

A bluer summer’s ease, nor understood 


The clarity of Ionic theme 
Admitted new persuasions in my blood. 
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The range of connotation in “odysseys” and “Ionic” supplies 
again the irony of contrast; the audience dull to connotations can- 
not reach the meaning of the poem. 
The distinguished American poet, who died in 1932, Hart Crane, 

is in his poetry still a dominant influence on the newer verse. A 
passage fron Part vim of his major work, The Bridge, illustrates the 
interlocking vocabulary of classical allusion and classic root words, 
the polysyllabic effects and excitement of connotative and sym- 
bolic words dependent on the classical tradition. Stanzas 5 and 6 
of this section, called “‘Atlantis,” evoke the sensation of twentieth- 
century urban life through vocabulary rooted in an older world: 

Serenely, sharply up the long anvil cry 

Of inchling aeons silence rivets Troy. 

And you, aloft there—Jason! hesting Shout! 

Still wrapping harness to the swarming air! 


Silvery the rushing wake, surpassing call, 
Beams yelling Aeolus! splintered in the straits! 


... tensely spare 
Bridge, lifting night to cycloramic crest 
Of deepest day—O Choir, translating time 
Into what multitudinous Verb the suns 
And synergy of waters ever fuse, recast 
In myriad syllables—Psalm of Cathay! 
O Love, thy white, pervasive Paradigm ... ! 


Passing over the Troy and Jason references, still the poem demands 
an aliveness to language which the poet himself posssesses. ‘““‘Beams 
yelling Aeolus” comes with scant excitement to the reader who 
must have footnotes. And “cycloramic” and “synergy” and “para- 
digm,” the language sensitivity in Crane’s phrase “what multitu- 
dinous Verb” as the equivalent of Time—here is a dynamic talking, 
but only to those who are wired for decoded messages broadcast 
from a Latin and Greek heritage. The poems of Hart Crane, already 
in textbook anthologies, are read by college Freshmen. As I have 
said, the lost cataract of Greek and Latin has been taken through a 
pipeline into the new poetry. The poets conspire with their young 
readers to keep the heritage which school boards and trustees, not 
to mention teaching faculties themselves, have legislated out of the 
American curriculum. 
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In the fall of 1941, in the little magazine of experimental writing, 
Diogenes, published in Wisconsin, Lawrence Durrell published a 
poem called “Letter to Seferis the Greek,” a very long poem full 
of awareness of the Hellenic past. Durrell wrote it that year in 
Kalamata, Greece. If only such particularized experience in ad- 
mittedly capital-“I” intellectual magazines could be adduced, 
we might safely class the work of Durrell with the side-issues in the 
thought of our time. We might say as much for Rolfe Humphries’ 
Out of the Jewel, published in 1942 by Scribner’s, with its several 
Latin titles, its allusions to Vergil, to Theseus, Cassandra, Proteus, 
Medusa, Niobe, Apollo, its Latin tag lines to individual poems, its 
rendering of sonnets by Edna St. Vincent Millay into Latin elegi- 
acs. Languages are Humphries’ particular concern as a teacher. We 
might omit the circumstance of a poem of somewhat over a hun- 
dred lines by Ben Ray Redman in The Saturday Review of Literature 
for June, 1942, a poem called “Polyphemus Dances,” in which 
Hollywood is reinterpreted through the imagery of Cyclops. We 
may say this is all inadmissible evidence. 

But the record of Poetry Magazine for the year 1942 cannot be 
thrown out as irrelevant to the case. Poetry Magazine, for thirty 
years a conscientious reflector of major trends in American poetry, 
in the ten monthly numbers from January to October of 1942, 
published, in the work of at least nineteen poets, poems which, all 
treating contemporary subjects, depend for their major points on 
aspects of Greek and Roman tradition. The cumulative effect of 
quotation from January to October is its own evidence: George 
Barker contributed “Anadyomene’s Ballad” and “O My Niobe 
Weeps,”’ from the former of which come the lines. 


... the far side of adulation 
My Hesperides rise singing. . . . 


And from the latter poem: 
O my Niobe weeps 
Over what Warsaw was I saw 
Hung in the crystal of sorrow 


and: 


As over her heart of Coventry 
O my Niobe weeps. 
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A line from “Poem,” by William Abrahams, 


Recall 
Narcissus, the swampy pleasures of self-love, 


is followed several pages further on by Francis Jennings Stillman’s 
poem, ‘“The Scars,” of which the second stanza reads: 


Meanwhile between the mountains of Lacedaemon 
old Sparta lies forgotten. 

Spartas may rise again, as all things do, 

world out of mind, and fall— 

but in their fall they do not leave behind 

as much as a single street of ancient, flea-ridden 
free and beautiful Athens, whose bright air 

still flows, whose voice still speaks, 

whose scar we bear. 


And a few passages further on, Robert Penn Warren, in his poem 
about a boy’s growing awareness, lines from the fifth and eighth 


stanzas: 
When Sulla smote and Rome was rent, Augustine 


Recalled how Nature, shuddering, tore her gown, 
And kind changed kind... 


and 


He would think, than Sulla more fortunate, how once he had learned 
Something important about love, and about love’s grace. 


In the February number “The Witness,” by Eve Triem, makes a 
bridge of words from the new world back to the old; the third and 
fourth stanzas read: 

Gods, and godlike men, they rose from the page, 


The Greek lettering drifting around their feet—leaves of elm 
In autumn. And I was their stunned and crying witness. 


Through the black-and-gold fire of October 
Flanked by flames in the mind—for the first bombs were 
fallen on Hellas— 
I saw them, the golden of Homer, the bronze heroes of Aeschylus. 


Rising from page after page of the 1942 issues of Poetry Magazine 
the ancient immortals reassert themselves—Winfield Townley 
Scott, in “Who Could Not Be Pious,” saying “The prayer of every 
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Ajax was: Be painless,” and Anna Maria Armi, quoted by Don 
Stanford, who mentions her classical subject matter, her transla- 
tions of Catullus, observes in her poem ‘‘Simple Protagoras”’: 


Poets shrewd Socrates knows 
Are no wiser than flute girls. 


Eugene Rathner’s poem “Midnight and History,” with the line 


the baffled child’s extremes, 
Pegasus and pariah, 


followed by William Jay Smith’s title “Penates in Peril,” and 


Davidson Taylor’s lines about 
the toy syrinx 
Tuned in the Phrygian mode 


are overtopped by the five poems of John Frederick Nims, with his 
opening lines: 

Turning from Plato to the rocky sergeant 

His mouth explosive with the sake of God 


going on through translation and paraphrase from the Greek, a 
poem, “The Golden Age,” with a line from Herodotus—the line 
“Here lies a most elegant captain of colonials,” and a long poem 
called “Sea Music,” developing the line from Aeschylus which is 
the tag for the poem: 


"Eorw Oadacea, tis 5€ vw xarabéce; 


In the summer issues of this representative collection of verse, 
James Daly finds a place for the strictest “Olympian” in a poem 
on Chaplin; Edwin Morgan has, in a poem on bullfighting, the line 
“Here Dionysus is a sweet reward”; and Theodore Spencer, in his 
poem ‘‘Return,” writes: 

Dionysus heard beyond the hills 


Piping the tentative spring to all his world. 


Beside Lionel Wiggam’s light verse beginning ‘‘Perseus slew the 
monster” stands Henry Rago’s verse symposium: 


“The poem,” said Ashley at his ease, 
“Ts just as simple as you please.” 


“Observe,” said Meany making tea, 
“Our friend, Poetics, Chapter III.” 
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“The poem,” said Henry, “The poem,” said Hugh, 
And this was false and that was true. 


O Plato’s children, O my loss 
My loves! The poem is a cross. 


Beyond these citations it is possible to choose at random from 
the bookshelves of the newer verse. Lines from the poems of George 
Barker: 


For all your birds of paradise come home 
Into the golden cage of my Calypso 


from his set of love poems, and from his group of holy poems, the 
line “Andromeda world, fixed to God’s rock’’; from his “Trium- 


phal Ode’’: 
... bold the kiss of Psyche 
Under the glare of Mars in the time of ruth. 


From his second “Elegy,” 


Life like Aphrodite rises 
Scattering tomorrows and yesterdays, 


followed in his third “Elegy” by: 


My minotaur life lost in London’s maze 
Through labyrinths of poverty . . . 


And these quotations do not exhaust the volume; there is a poem 
titled “Daedalus,” one titled ‘““Luctus in Morte Infantis,” and so on 
and on. 

From Howard Baker’s ‘Ode to the Sea,’ one of the distinguished 
poems of our time, comes: “‘Nations, beguiled like dim Narcissus, 
drown.” Lines to choose from W. H. Auden are many, none more 
appropriate than these, from his “September 1, 1939”’: 

Exiled Thucydides knew 


All that a speech can say 
About Democracy. 


Marianne Moore, most admired craftswoman, in her poem on the 
paper nautilus describes its appearance: 


... and close 
laid Ionic chiton folds 
Like the lines in the mane of a Parthenon horse. 
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And Delmore Schwartz, with his many allusions to Socrates, and 
the lines: 


In the naked bed, in Plato’s cave, 
Reflected headlights slowly slid the wall. 


Allen Tate, in his “Eclogue of the Liberal and the Poet,” and 
Frederic Prokosch, in his “Elegy,” not only use classic allusion but 
consistently give it new meaning in contemporary society, as does 
Prokosch in these lines: 


But every night we hear, all day we see 

Wild contradiction of each fresh idea; 

Stray figures along the boulevard suddenly 

Rising out of the twisted fog appear 

Like Aeschylean figures hurled by a nameless fear. 


Between the occurrence of allusions relative to Greek and Latin 
culture and the occurrence in the same poems of a general vocabu- 
lary showing a strong Latinity and a sense of Hellenic roots there 
exists a connection which would require a longer study than this 
discussion permits. Suffice it, that in the few random examples 
here introduced, the names of the poets are those already men- 
tioned for marked dominance, in their work, of Greek and Latin 
allusions. 

In a poem of Allen Tate, for instance, his “Ode to the Confeder- 
ate Dead,” he works out an alternation of stanzas where the long 
stanza has a preponderance of Latin-root vocabulary, making for 
solemnity, and the short alternating stanza has dominantly Anglo- 
Saxon roots, making for tension and understatement; of the Latin- 
root phrases which require a sense of the original language source 
for complete exposition are such phrases as “casual sacrament,” 
“ambitious November,” “malignant purity,” “commemorial woe” 
and “verdurous anonymity,” “improbably mist” and “ravenous 
grave,” where, in every case, the unusual epithet becomes fully 
expressive only to the reader who hears, through the overlay of 
immediate meaning, the meaning of the Latin source word. 

George Barker speaks of “gravity of anticipation” where “grav- 
ity,” as Barker uses it, is a bi-lingual semi-serious pun, and of the 
“syzygies” of the goddess of love and a “constellation of nuptials.” 
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Robert Penn Warren, in his poem “Revelation,” indicates the 
slow awakening of the mind to new consciousness by a highly orig- 
inal sea-figure in which the culminating idea depends heavily on a 
Latin and Greek analysis to justify the choice of words.: 

Sun-sulphurous splendor where had been before 


But the submarine glimmer by kindly countenances lit, 
As slow, phosphorescent dignities light the ocean floor. 


In this passage, and in particular in the words ‘“‘phosphorescent” 
and “‘dignities,’’ no simple descriptive picture is the poet’s inten- 
tion; the whole implication of Greek gus and ¢épew, to carry 
“light,” and “dignus” in its most Roman sense, need to be under- 
stood before the sense of what has really happened in the mind of 
the boy described in the poem comes clear. 

Such lines as Winfield Townley Scott’s “cut by brain in body’s 
gradual stone,”’ from his “‘Grandeur is Gone, Gogarty,” and W. R. 
Rodger’s ‘““But between antimonies we are stretched” and “acute 
and terrible attritions,” and Howard Moss’s 


Didactic as the sun 
Spells dogma to the moon, 


and Robert Penn Warren’s line ‘“Truth’s high heliograph’’ lose 
much of their intended force if they fall on ears which are not 
keyed to the linguistic echoes which the poet himself includes as 
the overtone of his meaning. 

Conclusions, toward which this survey of the function of the 
classics in the new poetry point, are a commentary on a statement 
made by the young Scots poet, critic, and professor of English 
literature, David Daiches. In writing on “Poets and the War,” 
Daiches says: “Aesthetic communication is the communication of a 
kind of awareness, a type of insight, which has no equivalent or 
substitute in any other form of human activity: it is a function of 
civilization and not a postscript to it.’ 

The key words here are “Aesthetic communication is the com- 
munication of a kind of awareness.’’ Among the kinds of awareness 
communicated by contemporary poets is a sensitivity to the un- 
ending stream of language resources in the Greek and Roman cul- 


2 Poetry Lx, 208. 
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tures. The richness of the poet’s language requires a trained sensi- 
tivity in his audience. To return to the original thesis and its 
corollaries: the poet uses impartially both the latest developments 
in language and the oldest inheritable vocabulary; the larger the 
area of cultural inheritance, the more brilliant the vocabulary and 
the more profoundly significant the ideas; and finally, it is the 
particular responsibility of teachers and professors in every area of 
the humanities to keep open and fruitful every field of cultural 
inheritance to nourish the highest possible wisdom in the present 
fed upon the roots of past accomplishments in human thought. 

This is a prose conclusion. The poet has similar observations to 
make and can in poetry say them more succinctly, as Henry Rago 
does: 


Terror of poetry is my dark 
Illiterate love. 


The conclusion may come also from poetry of my own, as in the 
poem called “The Invasion of Greece,” which originally appeared 
in the New Republic of 1941, and also in my book, The Metaphysical 
Sword: 

Bring, bring again the circling dances on the grass, 

Bring morning’s May in Lacedemon’s mountains, 

Run sweet the waters in a Delphic spring. 

Can Theban words strike down the Sphinx oppression? 

Remembrance save us, save the words like waters 

Cleansing our hearts of fear... . 


No resource in any area of human heritage is closed to the poet in a 
free culture; he will ransack all history and all language to find a 
vocabulary adequate to his world; and as long as there are English- 
speaking poets, it is not likely that the strong currents of Hellenism 
and Latinity in western culture can be drained from their poetry. 
JEREMY INGALLS 


Western College 











THE CLASSICS IN JEFFERSON’S THEORY 
OF EDUCATION 


it energy for democracy” is a phrase that is apt to be 

heard in any modern discussion of educational principles, 
particularly during the present war. To the spirit of this slogan 
Thomas Jefferson would certainly subscribe; to some of its develop- 
ments, notably a tendency to eliminate the Greek and Roman 
classics from the curriculum in favor of studies having more “cur- 
rent” or “practical” value, he would just as certainly object. Jef- 
ferson is rightly regarded as one of America’s great political liber- 
als, but in his case the usual charge made against radicals, that 
they reject the past and look only to the future, is untrue. Jeffer- 
son’s interest in the classics was deep and abiding, and nowhere 
is this more apparent than in his writings on education. 

Jefferson’s educational theories can best be understood if his 
own training and interests in the classics are recalled. At the age 
of fourteen young Thomas went to the Reverend Mr. Maury, “a 
correct classical scholar,” and was thoroughly grounded in the 
Greek and Latin languages.’ After 1760 there followed more classi- 
cal studies at the College of William and Mary. This training was 
highly valued by Jefferson, and he never tired of repeating that if 
he had to choose between his father’s two gifts, the classical educa- 
tion and the estate, he would unhesitatingly take the former.” 

No account of Jefferson’s classical education would be complete 
unless it included his relations to George Wythe, under whom he 
studied law. Wythe, whom Jefferson called “the best Latin and 
Greek scholar in the state,” was well read in the classics of many 
languages, including the ancient ones. In one legal opinion, for 


1 Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, the Apostle of Americanism: Boston, Little, 
Brown, and Co. (1925), 5. For additional evidence that Jefferson’s education was typical 
of the time, see Edythe H. Browne, “The Meaning of Monticello,” Commonweal Iv 
(1926), 275 f. 

2 L. H. Boutell, Thomas Jefferson, the Man of Letters: Chicago (1891), 10. See also 
the letter to Dr. Joseph Priestley, January, 1800, reprinted in the Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, ed. H. A. Washington: Washington, D. C., Lippincott (1853-54), rv, 317 f. 
(Hereafter referred to as Writings.) 
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example, he included references to Justinian, Juvenal’s Satires, 
Quintilian, Euclid, Archimedes and Hiero, and the Prometheus 
legend.* The two men were lifelong friends, and there can be no 
doubt that Jefferson was greatly influenced by Wythe’s learning. 

With such a beginning, it is not surprising that for the rest of 
his life Jefferson was constantly purchasing and studying the 
classics. He was, of course, master enough of Latin and Greek 
(that “finest of human languages’) to read them in the original. In 
fact, he made it a rule to do so,‘ and when he directed his nephew, 
Peter Carr, in a course of reading in science and the classics, he ad- 
vised ‘“‘reading everything in the original and not in translations.’ 

His first library Jefferson sold to Congress in 1814, and although 
he specified that he be allowed to retain certain books, “chiefly 
classical and mathematical,” until his death,® he immediately be- 
gan his collections anew. George Ticknor, before he set off on his 
European travels in 1815, offered to buy books for Jefferson, and 
this offer was eagerly accepted.’ Altogether, Jefferson’s purchases 
in the years following 1814 were considerable, and included Homer, 
Vergil, Aeschylus, Juvenal, and Tacitus in the new German edi- 
tions so much praised by both Ticknor and Jefferson, together 
with Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Aristophanes, and 
Suidas in other editions. He also requested information on Livy, 
Herodotus, Euripides, and Lucian.* From another source he sent 
for Ovid and Cornelius Nepos.® 

Other phases of classical lore also interested the sage of Mon- 
ticello. In 1788 he was speculating on the possible veracity of a 
rumor that a certain Abbé Vella had discovered a complete trans- 
lation, in the Arabic, of Livy,’° while to Wythe he lamented, 
“How many of the precious works of antiquity were lost while 

* Dice Robins Anderson, “The Teacher of Jefferson and Marshall,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly xv (1916), 329. ‘To E. Randolph, February 3, 1794. Writings, rv, 101. 

5 To Peter Carr, August 19, 1785. Writings, 1, 397 f. 

* To Samuel H. Smith, September 21, 1814. Writings, v1, 383-385. 

7 To George Ticknor, February 8, 1816. Reprinted by O. W. Long, Thomas Jefferson 
and George Ticknor: A Chapter in American Scholarship: Williamstown, Mass., privately 
printed at the McClellan Press (1933), 16. 

5 Long, Thomas Jefferson and George Ticknor, 11n., 20. 

® To Joseph Milligan, April 6, 1816. Writings, v1, 569. 

10 To James Madison, July 19, 1788. Writings, 11, 432 f. 
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they were preserved only in manuscript!’ He hoped to see the 
Turks driven out of Greece, for then the “language of Homer and 
Demosthenes” might be restored; modern Greek, he was sure, 
could easily return to its classical form.” 

The literature of the ancients was always a retreat for a man 
weary of public life. In 1812 Jefferson wrote to John Adams that 
he had given up newspapers in favor of Tacitus and Thucydides, 
and found himself “much the happier.” True, ancient times had 
had their Tarquins, Catilines, and Caligulas, but they also had a 
Livy, a Sallust, and a Tacitus to brand these villains with ‘‘the 
censures of infamy, a solace we cannot have with the Georges and 
Napoleons but by anticipation.” 

Although there had been a time, shortly after the turn of the 
century, when his joy in the classics, especially the poets, seemed 
to vanish, and he was “left at last with only Homer and Vergil,’’™ 
this mood passed, and at the end of his life he was reading as freely 
as ever. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, it is not surprising that Jef- 
ferson should have given to the classics a place of prime impor- 
tance in his educational system. In 1800, when he wrote to Joseph 
Priestley concerning the proposed University of Virginia, Jefferson 
rejected the “Gothic idea” that men must look backwards for the 
improvement of the human mind, or “recur to the annals of our 
ancestors for what is most perfect in government, in religion, and 
in learning.”® On the contrary, man’s condition is to be “‘progres- 
sively ameliorated” by science and education.” 

If he is to be taken at his own word, Jefferson saw three reasons 
for the study of the classics in America. These were, first, as 
models of pure style and taste in writing; second, the happiness 
and satisfaction to be derived from the ability to read the authors 


11 To George Wythe, January 16, 1796. Writings, rv, 129. 

12 To John Adams, July 28, 1785. Writings, 1, 365. 

138 To John Adams, January 21, 1812. Writings, v1, 37. 

144 To Colonel Duane, April 4, 1813. Writings, v1, 109 f. 

18 The.Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Lipscomb: Washington, D. C., published un- 
der the auspices of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association (1903), xvrir, 448. 

16 To Dr. Priestley, January 27, 1800. Writings, rv, 318. 

17 To M. Jullien, July 23, 1818. Writings, vir, 106. 
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in the original; and last, “‘the stores of real science deposited and 
transmitted in these languages.” It will be noted that all of these 
values, with the possible exception of the last, can be obtained 
only by reading in the original. This explains Jefferson’s dislike 
for translations, already commented upon. Knowledge of the clas- 
sics is essential to men of the professional classes, while for trades- 
men, farmers, and workers of other sorts it may have only a 
decorative value. ‘To sum the whole, therefore, it may truly be 
said that the classical languages are a solid basis for most, and an 
ornament to all the sciences.’’!® 

The philosophy summarized in the preceding paragraph forms 
the backbone of his theories of education. Jefferson’s general edu- 
cational work has been treated at length in several places; hence 
the object of the following discussion will be to indicate precisely 
the scope he gave to the study of classical literature in these writ- 
ings on education. 

Jefferson has been called a “consistent utilitarian” in his educa- 
tional theories, and this is true enough; he found the classics useful 
as well as enjoyable.’ As will be seen, however, his definition of 
utility involves broader conceptions than are at first apparent. 
The emphasis on practicality runs through even the early letters. 
In 1785 the objects of a “useful” American education are set forth 
as including “classical knowledge, modern languages, chiefly 
French, Spanish, and Italian; mathematics, natural philosophy, 
natural history, civil history, and ethics.’”° 

A brief review of his projected educational reforms in Virginia 
will throw light on this subject. His 1799 “Bill for the More Gen- 
eral Diffusion of Knowledge”’ planned for the division of the state 
into hundreds or wards, each ward being about six miles square. 
The children in attendance at these schools were to read such 
books as would teach “the main facts of Greek, Roman, English, 
and American history,” together with writing and arithmetic. 

18 The material in this paragraph is a summary of a letter to John Brazier, August 24, 
1819. Writings, v1, 130-133. Cf. also a letter to Thomas Cooper, October 7, 1814, 
Writings, v1, 390. 

19 Roy J. Honeywell, The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson, “Harvard Univer- 


sity Studies in English,” xv1: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1931), 146. 
2° To John Bannister, Junior, October 15, 1785. Writings, 1, 467. 
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Next, twenty-four grammar schools were to be maintained by the 
state, in which the boys of greatest promise from near-by ward 
schools were to be given a grounding in Greek, Latin, and English, 
together with geography and arithmetic. So completely did Jeffer- 
son rely on the grammar schools to teach the boys the ancient 
languages that he wished to discontinue the instruction in these 
subjects at the College of William and Mary. This school system 
failed of achievement due to lack of legislative support. 

When Jefferson set about organizing the University of Virginia, 
he was more successful in accomplishing his desires for a curricu- 
lum. His emphasis on the classics was as strong as ever, and he 
made several declarations of his belief in their value.” His plans 
are outlined in his ‘‘Report of the Commissioners to Fix the Site 
... [of the University of Virginia].”’ Primary schools were to pro- 
vide for the fundamentals of an education. Next came the district 
schools, intermediate between the primary schools and the Univer- 
sity. At the district school the boys—even those who were not to 
go on to the University—were to be given the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek, and “rendered able to read the easier authors” in these 
tongues. Naturally, the University would draw only the finer 
scholars from these schools. These boys would finish their classical 
education by a study of the more difficult authors, and would 
then proceed to their field of specialization.” 

When Jefferson drew up his Report in 1818, he provided for ten 
professorships, heading the list with “Languages, ancient.’”™ As 
finally arranged by the visitors in 1824, there were only eight 
schools, but that of ancient languages was retained.™ The problem 
of securing a suitable occupant for this chair vexed Jefferson con- 
siderably, and for a time he had to put up with ill-prepared stu- 
dents and “Connecticut Latin . . . [a] barbarous confusion of long 
and short syllables, which renders doubtful whether we are listen- 


21 To Joseph Priestley, January 27, 1800. Writings, rv, 316 f. Cf. also letters to Gov- 
ernor Nicholas, April 2, 1816 (Writings, v1, 565), and to , December 22, 1824 
(Writings, v1, 385). 

2 Cf. Honeywell, of. cit., 248-260, for the text of this report. %3 Tbid., 252. 

% Cf. ibid., 106, for the text of this report. The schools finally decided upon were 
those of ancient languages, modern languages, mathematics, natural history, natural 
philosophy, anatomy and medicine, moral philosophy, and law. 
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ing to a reader of Cherokee, Shawnee, Iroquois, or what.” In the 
end, Jefferson secured George Long, of Liverpool, who took a 
milder view of the “Connecticut Latin,” saying that “A little 
training was all that was wanted.’ 

Jefferson did not withdraw from the scene after the University 
was under way, but continued to oversee its activities, and occa- 
sionally to select texts which he felt would bear out his objectives. 
In 1825 he suggested for a course in ancient history, “the usual 
suite of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Diodorus, Livy, Cae- 
sar, Suetonius, Tacitus, and Dion,” these to be read “in their origi- 
nals if understood, and in translations if not.” After such a gen- 
eral course, the gaps might be filled in at lesiure “‘in the progress of 
life” with Arrian, Q. Curtius, Polybius, Sallust, Plutarch, Diony- 
sius, and others.” 

Some idea of the emphasis laid on the classics in the new univer- 
sity may be obtained when it is seen that in Jefferson’s first list 
of books for the library there are 409 volumes relating to the 
classics, as compared with 367 on jurisprudence (Jefferson had 
been trained as a lawyer), 305 on modern history, 175 on religion, 
160 on pathology, 118 on philosophy, and smaller numbers on 
other subjects.”’ 

Thomas FitzHugh feels that the characteristic features of Jeffer- 
son’s educational theories include his supreme confidence in the 
value of the classical discipline for all ranks and classes. Jeffer- 
son’s proposals are ‘the Magna Charta of democratic education.” 
Miss Margaret Alterton summarizes the theory behind the Uni- 
versity of Virginia by saying that it was Jefferson’s hope to instill 
into the teaching there “the ideals of Greek reason, critical 
thought, and moderated judgment.’ 

Certainly Jefferson recognized the supreme importance, for a 
democratic government, of universal education. And this educa- 


% To William B. Giles, December 26, 1825. Writings, v1, 429. Thomas FitzHugh, 
“Letters of Thomas Jefferson Concerning Philology and the Classics,” University of 
Virginia Alumni Bulletin, third series, x1 (1919), 164 passim. 

% To ———,, October 25, 1825. Writings, vu, 411 f. 

27 Honeywell, op. cit., 86. 28 FitzHugh, Joc. cit., 158, passim. 

29 Margaret Alterton and Hardin Craig, Poe: New York, American Book Co. (1935), 
XX Sq. 
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tion must above all things teach men to think clearly and inde- 
pendently, for only by so doing will they be able to perpetuate a 
democracy. Thus it becomes clear what Jefferson meant when he 
found the classics “useful.” True, they might be valuable in a 
man’s profession, but they possessed a higher utility. Jefferson did 
not think it enough that students be trained in the latest theories of 
a rapidly advancing science, or that they be thoroughly familiar 
with the various problems of the day. Instead, he believed that a 
study of the ever-vital civilization of Greece and Rome would, in 
one way and another, have great relevance for the contemporary 
American scene. 

Thus, in making men familiar with these great cultures, in de- 
developing breadth of vision and judgment, the classics were to 
serve a supremely useful end, the preservation of the democratic 
ideal. Jefferson loved the classics for their own sakes, but above 
and beyond that, he found in them a means of helping to preserve 
something even dearer to his heart: the government he had helped 
to build and which he served so long and well. 

NORBERT SAND 

Michigan State College 
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NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


MAGICAL CIRCLES AND THE FALL OF TROY 


In an interesting article’ recently published in this Journal, 
Professor McCartney cites several illustrations ancient and modern 
to support his thesis that ‘“‘superstitious people of many ages and 
of many countries have attributed magical properties to circles”’; 
he concludes with the statement: “‘in the world of superstition any 
opening in a circle or a bounding line may provide a passage-way 
for evils.”’ It seems worth while in this connection to point out that 
the wall of Troy has been considered such a magical circle ;? before 
the city could be captured the circle of the wall had to be broken, 
and for this purpose the wooden horse was necessary. Professor 
McCartney does not in his recent paper mention the Trojan wall 
as a possible illustration of a magical circle, but he has referred on 
previous occasions to many elements of folklore which Vergil 
combined in his treatment of the wooden horse in Aeneid 11.* 
Compare, for example, 242 f.: guater ipso in limine portae substitit 
aique utero sonitum quater arma dedere. It was a bad omen for the 
horse to halt, and halting at the treshold, like stumbling at the 
threshold, was an omen especially to be heeded. Moreover, as 
Vergil says in Ecl. vu, 75, numero deus impare gaudet; four is 
therefore an unlucky number, and Vergil’s use of guater heightens 
the foreboding of impending doom.* 

1 E. S. McCartney, “Gaps in Magical Circles and Other Enclosures,” CLass. JouRN. 
xxxrx (1943-44), 408-412. 

2 E.g., by W. R. Paton, “The Dragging of Hector,” Class. Rev. xxv (1913), 45-47; 
cf. W. F. J. Knight, “The Wooden Horse,” Class. Philol. xxv (1930), 358-366; “The 
Wooden Horse at the Gate of Troy,” Crass. Journ. xxv (1932-33), 254-262; 
Vergil’s Troy (Oxford, Blackwell, 1932), 112-134. 

3 Cf. McCartney, “The Stopping of the Wooden Horse,” Crass. JouRN. xix (1923- 
24), 316; “The ‘Wooden Horse’ and Folk-lore of Touching,” Crass. JourRN. xx1 
(1925-26), 112-131. 


* Cf. E. B. Lease, “A Further Note to Vergil, Aen. 1, 242 f.,” CLass. Journ. xrx 
(1923-24), 447 f.; G. E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, 
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When Sinon explains with cleverness and deceit that the Greeks 
have constructed the wooden horse pro Palladio, pro numine laeso 
(Aen. 11, 183), the Trojans are eager to take it into the city; they 
are convinced by his words that possession of the horse will ensure 
for them salvation of their city.’ Sinon’s explanation of the size 
of the horse is entirely plausible; it has purposely been made large 

ne recipi portis aut duci in moenia posset, 


neu populum antiqua sub religione tueri. 
(Aen. 11, 187 f.) 


It does not occur to the Trojans that there may be other reasons 
for the huge size of the beast. One reason, obviously, was to enable 
it to hold armed warriors. But one version of the story implies that 
the horse was solid, and it is difficult to account for the existence 
of this tradition if the only purpose of the horse was to introduce 
an armed party into the city. Another reason for the size of the 
animal may well be that its introduction into the city would neces- 
sitate the tearing down of the walls, in other words, the breaking of 
the circle. Knight believes that the purpose of the wooden horse 
was less military than magical, and that the Achaeans “meant to 
pierce the magic circle at an important but vulnerable point.’’’ 
There is an unfortunate ambiguity in Aen. 1, 234: dividimus 
muros et moenia pandimus urbis. Do the Trojans open up the walls 
by enlarging the gate, or by making a breach elsewhere? Henry 
explains the passage as follows: ““The Trojans enlarged the gate so 
as to make a complete division of the wall, viz., by breaking down 
that part of the wall over the gate on which the continuity of the 
wall depended.’’* If we accept this interpretation, the lintel over 





Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1933), 63. McCartney 
says in CLass. JOURN. xxt (1925-26), 112: “The apprehension of the Trojans was in- 
creased by the fourfold repetition of the act.” This statement is misleading; their 
apprehension should have been increased, but, unfortunately, was not; they were 
immemores caecique furore (11, 244). 

5 Cf. McCartney in Class. JourRN. xxr (1925-26), 112: “It falls into the category of 
talismans on the preservation of which the salvation of cities or individuals depends.” 

6 Dictys of Crete v, 11; cf. Knight, Vergil’s Troy, 113. 

7 Cass. JouRN. xxvim1 (1932-33), 258. 

§ Quoted by Nettleship in Conington, P. Vergili Maronis Opera, Vol. 1 (4th ed., 
London, 1884), ad loc. 
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the gate is the /imen superum, mentioned by Plautus as one of the 
three fates of Troy; cf. Bacch. 953-955: 


Ilio tria fuisse audivi fata quae illi forent exitio: 
signum ex arce si periisset; alterum etiamst Troili mors; 
tertium, quom portae Phrygiae limen superum scinderetur.® 


There is another difficulty here, however; Vergil says in 237: 
scandit fatalis machina muros. The explanation has been given that 
the horse mounts over the ruins of the wall; but if it is the wall 
above the gate that has been removed, muros should signify 
merely the debris at the entrance.!° Conington refers to Ennius, 
Alex. fr. 11 (tx Ribbeck), maxumo saliu superabit and Aeschylus, 
Agam. 827, irepbopav 5¢ ripyor, and says: “A fact has probably 
been created out of a metaphor, as Virg. evidently means that the 
horse was heaved over broken walls.” 

Conway" explains scandit muros differently; he describes a My- 
cenaean city gate as a 
narrow passage ... between the actual walls of the city and an additional 
flanking wall ending in a turret; and this passage ascended, not too gradually, 
to about half the height of the city wall. Then came the actual gate in the city 
wall. ... No doubt people who entered came through a gate at the bottom of 
the ascent; and when they reached the top of it there was still another gate 
to enter, the superum limen. 


The upper threshold, according to this view, is not the lintel over 
the gate, but the actual threshold of the upper gate. To make the 
laborious ascent to this gate, the wheels and ropes would of course 
be all the more necessary, and to such an ascent scandit muros 
in 237 could well refer. Knight mentions Conway’s article as show- 
ing that the horse entered the city not only through a breach 
in the wall but also partly through the gate,’ but apparently 
does not accept Conway’s explanation of the limen superum, for 


® Cf. Servius ad Aen. 11, 13: secundum Plautum tribus, vita scilicet Troili, palladii con- 
servatione, integro sepulcro Laomedontis, quod in Scaea porta fuit, ut in Bacchidibus 
lectum est. 

10 Cf. Servius ad Aen. 11, 237: SCANDIT transcendit propria magnitudine. vel propter 
aggerem, quem ruina fecerat muri. MUROS ruinas murorum dirutorum. 

1 R. C. Conway, “Two Difficulties in the Aeneid,” Ciass. Journ. xxv1 (1930-31), 
620-24. 

2 Knight, Cass. JouRN. Xxviu (1932-33), 255. 
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he describes this threshold as “potent with its horse emblem and 
with the burial of Laomedon” and says that “the wooden horse 
was too large to pass under the ‘upper threshold.’’’” It should be 
noted that Conway’s theory does not remove the need for the 
demolition of the wall; he maintains that on entering the upper 
gate there was a sharp turn—too sharp for such a huge monster 
to make. It was therefore necessary to tear down part of the wall to 
let the horse into the city. Thus by either theory the circle of the 
wall was broken. 

Conway’s interpretation of the scene at first sight seems the 
more attractive of the two, but his treatment of limen superum 
leaves much to be desired, in spite of his claim’ that his explana- 
tion of the gate clears up the meaning of the phrase. He evidently 
ignores Plautus’ statement that the dimen superum must be torn 
apart (scinderetur) before Troy can be taken. If the horse is pulled 
up the ascent to the upper gate and over the threshold through the 
enlarged opening, there is no destruction of the threshold. Plautus 
obviously must have the lintel in mind, and this is confirmed both 
by Servius’ reference to the muros in Aen. 11, 234 as muros super- 
positos Scaeae portae, and by his identification of limen superum 
with sepulcrum Laomedontis, quod super portam Scaeam fuerat.” 
Furthermore, Plautus refers similarly to a lintel in Merc. 830: 
limen superum inferumque, salue, and there can be no doubt in 
the comic fragment of Novius (Maccus Exul, fr. 1 Ribbeck) : 


limen superum, quod mei misero saepe confregit caput, 
inferum autem, digitos omnis ubi ego diffregi meos. 


These passages give definite support to Knight’s theory and make 
it impossible to accept Conway’s explanation of limen superum.” 

The destruction of the lintel and the wall above it brought to an 
end the magical impregnability of the city. The Trojans were so 
confident of the value of the horse as a means of salvation that 
they were willing to destroy that part of the wall over the gate 
which, according to Servius, had been sanctified by Laomedon’s 


13 Tbid., 261 f. 4 Op. cit., 623. 
46 Servius ad Aen. 11, 241; cf. above, note 9. 
1° The Greek word for lintel, drep@ip.ov, is translated into Latin as superlimen or 


superliminare. 
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tomb. If the gate, in addition to being too low, was also too nar- 
row, as Tryphiodorus states (336 ff.), part of the wall on each side 
of the gate may have been removed. In any case, the walls which 
Poseidon had built “that the city might be unbroken” (Iliad xx1, 
446 f.) had lost their power. The value of the wooden horse as a 
military device was stressed from Homer on," but it seems highly 
probable that in the earliest version of the story the purpose of the 
horse was to break the magic spell by causing a section of the wall 
over and around the gate to be demolished. The rationalization 
of the tradition resulted in a somewhat confusing mixture of de- 
vices that are partly magical, partly military, in which the impor- 
tance of the destruction of the wall has been obscured. That the 
Trojans of their own accord tear down their sacred defenses to the 
accompaniment of songs of rejoicing (Aen. 11, 238 f.) is one of the 
high points of the dramatic irony in Aeneid 11.* 
GEORGE E. DucKWoRTH 


Princeton University 


THE EARLY ROMAN CALENDAR 


The Roman days began at midnight, but when I wrote my note 
(CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxIx [May, 1944], 487-490) I did not 
realize that not only the lunar months, which were adopted in 
Italy, but also the days of which these months were composed 
originally began at sunset. For the lunar phases determined a 
calendar of such days and months, and it was their transference to 
Roman days which, if I am right, made the Roman calendar a 
puzzling hybrid. This did not affect the Nones, since the moon at 
first quarter shines only from sunset to about midnight, during 
which time the original and the Roman dates were the same. And 
there is no difficulty in regard to their dates. But it did affect the 
Ides, whose dates become wholly explicable only when we con- 

17 Cf. Od. vit, 511-513: 

aloa yap hy arodtobat, erty words dudixadhy 
dovpareoy pétyay trror, 30’ jaro wavres &proror 
"Apyelwy T pweco: dévov xal xijpa dtporres. 
18 Quintus of Smyrna (Posthom. xm, 433 ff.) handles the dramatic irony in a very 


similar fashion; cf. G. E. Duckworth, “Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Posthomerica 
of Quintus of Smyrna,” Amer. Journ. Philol. tv (1936), 76 ff. 
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sider that the full moon shone all night on the fourteenth sunset- 
to-sunset day, and that at midnight the Roman date changed from 
the fourteenth to the fifteenth. The fourteenth later became the 
thirteenth, as has been said. The Calends represented the appear- 
ance of the crescent, rather than a lunar phase in the strict sense, 
and the crescent still appeared most commonly on the second day 
after the new moon, especially in the spring, when the year began. 
JosEPH DwIicuHT 


Hyannis, Mass. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE 
IN AMERICA AND HUNGARY 


The following letter, which appeared in the British periodical, 
Notes and Queries, Second Series, v1 (July—Dec., 1858), 49, was 
contributed by Uneda, a frequent correspondent from Philadel- 
phia. Some of Uneda’s statements are curious, but no doubt there 
is documentation for the Irish teachers of dead languages in the 
colonies and for the New England convention: 


The earliest teachers of the dead languages in the British colonies now forming 
the Middle States of the American Union, were natives of Ireland, in which 
country the Latin language was (and, I believe, still is) pronounced in the 
same manner as on the continent of Europe; hence that pronunciation pre- 
vailed here universally until within the last thirty years. Musa, muse, were 
pronounced musah, musay, and not musay, muse, as in England. The vowel i 
was almost universally sounded like the English e, and not like the English i, 
the sound of which is, I think, not to be found in any of the modern languages 
of Europe which are derived from the Latin. It was understood here that 
Latin was pronounced in Scotland in the same way as in Ireland and on the 
continent of Europe. 

About thirty-five years ago, a sort of convention was held in New England 
of college professors, which resolved that thereafter the English sound of a as 
in (the) word fate, and the English sound of @ like e in mere should be adopted 
in their teaching, thus following the mode peculiar to England alone of all the 
European countries. 

This new method of pronouncing has since spread somewhat beyond the 
limits of New England, as many professors of languages migrate to other States 
of the Union. I believe that the continental pronunciation is more probably 
correct than that in use in England and lately introduced here; but in settling 
the question it may be well to inquire how Latin is pronounced in Hungary, 
where it has always been a living language, serving as the medium of inter- 
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communication among the different races inhabiting that country, and speak- 
ing distinct languages. Who can tell through the medium of “N. & Q.” how 
Latin is pronounced in Hungary? What is the pronunciation of the vowel e¢ in 
Latin words on the continent of Europe, and how is it to be distinguished from 
a? 


Uneda received two replies on the pronunciation of Latin, if 
not in Hungary, at least by a “Hungarian,” and they are both 
amusing and somewhat humiliating. O. C. Creed wrote (ibid., 
117): 


Uneda asks “who can tell. . . how Latin is pronounced in Hungary?” A 
great number of persons no doubt, but not I. 

I may be permitted, however, to say this much. Some ten years ago, while 
walking between Northfleet and Greenhithe, I was accosted by a man in the 
dress of a sailor, speaking Latin quite fluently. He went on with me, talking 
and telling his adventures, for some distance—how he had served under 
Napier in the Pedroite expedition, &c., all which might have been true or false, 
but telling his story all the time in capital Latin, and with an almost exact 
English pronunciation. I remarked upon that, and asked him to explain. He 
said he was a Hungarian, but, upon landing in England, had determined to 
conform his pronunciation to ours as near as possible. He said there was but 
little alteration needed, and that in less than a fortnight he talked as he did 
at the moment he was speaking to me. When we came to a stop I gave him a 
trifle; he received it with a “Deo et tibi gratias,” adding (I had two com- 
panions), “Dominus vobiscum,” to which of course I responded, “‘Et cum spir- 
itu tuo.” The gist of which is, he, a Hungarian, spoke Latin like an English- 
man; and, as he said, almost natively, which is all I know about Hungarian 
Latin. 


It was, indeed, rather more than Mr. Creed knew about Hun- 
garian Latin, if we are to believe the circumstantial account of 
F. C. H., who wrote in a few weeks later (ibid., 217): 


I suspect that the soi-disant Hungarian sailor described by O. C. Creed 
had the art of varying his pronunciation to suit those whom he addressed. 
This same man was in Norwich and Yarmouth at the time alluded to. He 
accosted me in very good Latin, which he spoke readily, but aware whom he 
was addressing, he began by making the sign of the cross, and saluting me in 
familiar phrases of the Catholic liturgy. He told me his adventures at some 
length, and related the particulars of a disastrous shipwreck, which had 
thrown him and two companions upon the English coast. He said that his 
companions were lying ill of fever a few miles off, and that he had no resource 
but to beg for them and himself. He obtained a little money in this neighbour- 
hood, and deceived us all by his apparent distress and gratitude. He pro- 
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nounced his Latin exactly as English Catholics do; and it struck me much that 
he had no foreign accent. The mystery, however, was soon explained. For I 
learnt the next morning that he and his two companions spent the night at an 
adjacent public-house, drinking to excess, and that they spoke English, but 
with an Irish brogue. I have no doubt that the man was an Irishman; and he 
had probably been intended for the priesthood, and educated at some college, 
and so had acquired his correct knowledge of Latin. A short time after I saw 
him drunk in the streets of Norwich; and subsequently he was committed to 
prison by the magistrates at Yarmouth for having obtained money under 
false pretences. Nothing, therefore, can be inferred from this man’s pronuncia- 
tion, who in all probability had never been in Hungary, but had heard that 
Latin was commonly spoken there, and turned the information to account 
with more ingenuity than honesty. 


We may well regret that this ingenious and learned Celt had not 
wandered as far as the Middle States, where he could have taught 
Latin pronunciations for every taste, and might well have founded 


a great American school of eclectic phonetics. 
B. J. WHITING 


Harvard University 
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KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT, Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools: First Edition: New York and London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. (1942). Pp. xvi+525. $3.50. 


This book contains much of value, both directly and through the 
possibilities of adaptation, for both cadet and experienced Latin 
teachers. Professor Kaulfers, of Stanford University, is well known 
for the work he has done over the past several years toward an 
improvement in both the content and the teaching procedure of 
courses in the modern foreign languages. A champion of the pro- 
gressive or developmental philosophy of education, the author 
looks upon language study not as an end in itself but rather as 
a means of developing “insights, attitudes, and human understand- 
ings of significance for creative, cultivated living in the present 
and future,” as a means of training for good American citizenship 
by contributing to the understanding and “appreciation of our 
foreign-born citizens and neighbors in terms of what makes them 
what they are and in terms of what they and their native lands 
have contributed to the building of America and the world.” This 
reviewer is struck by the coincidence of Louis Adamic’s ideal of a 
creative and unified Americanism, Mark Van Doren’s implications 
for “liberal arts in action,” and Professor Kaulfer’s implementation 
of both in the realm of the language arts. This dynamic interpreta- 
tion of education for culture “means teaching language for a life 
purpose, not the mere theory of language.” “The functional study 
of foreign languages, literatures, and cultures,” claims Professor 
Kaulfers, ‘can yield outcomes beyond mere skills in language or 
information.” 
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A “life-centered” language program built on this broad concept 
includes “courses in foreign languages, orientation courses in for- 
eign civilizations and cultures, world literature in translation, and 
general language.”’ The choice of materials is determined by the 
social meaning they have for the students. Thus, ‘‘made reading,” 
current publications, and contributions from contemporary and 
past literatures are drawn upon. Teaching techniques conform to 
the principles of modern psychology in language learning. And so, 
in the matter of reading, the aims are “the development of ready 
comprehension of the written language, of ability to interpret the 
social and cultural significance of material read, and the habit of 
enjoying the reading of worth-while books.”’ The reading environ- 
ment is made as favorable as possible, a part of the period is de- 
voted to silent reading at the learner’s own pace and with 
individual help from the teacher when necessary; opportunity is 
given for group discussion and interpretation of the content read. 
Correlation of work in grammar, pronunciation, vocabulary, trans- 
lation, and composition “‘is justifiable only in connection with a 
project of some kind, such as dramatizations—presented as puppet 
shows, pageants, or plays.”” Comprehension is tested by various 
types of citation exercises and tests. (Tests of the standard type 
are to be considered of diagnostic value only.) 

Extra-curricular activities, such as the language club or news- 
paper, become a vital part of the language program when they are 
looked upon as “‘a bridge between the school and life and are di- 
rected as an enrichment of the regular course.” Several specific ex- 
periments in integrating curricular and extra-curricular interests 
are outlined. 

Many problems common to all language teachers are dealt with 
and solutions presented as they have been worked out in investiga- 
tive research and classroom experimentation. Among these prob- 
lems are that of the large number of pupils dropping the study of 
foreign language through dissatisfaction or failure and how to make 
it a favorite rather than a disliked study; the problem of adapting 
the course, by means of differentiation, to the needs of the com- 
paratively few students who are preparing for college and for those 
for whom the secondary course is terminal; the problem of the 
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presentation of grammar, which is one of the most discouraging if 
not fatal hurdles high-school pupils have to take. 

The chapter, “Perspective on Evaluation and Supervision,” 
offers helpful criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of numerous 
phases of the program on the side of both the learners and of the 
teacher conducting the class, and suggests how the teacher may 
grow along with his classes. 

While this book is rich in the philosophies, theories, and insights 
of language-teaching, it is a veritable storehouse of concrete ex- 
amples and practical aids. Stenographic reports and dramatized 
accounts of actual class procedures demonstrate the mechanics in- 
volved and the results achieved by the functional approach. The 
findings of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation (1937-1940) 
are drawn upon. A few of the specific exercises given detailed treat- 
ment are: “Aural Comprehension Exercises for Beginners,” ‘A 
Linguistic Orientation Exercise for Beginners,” “Précis of Pro- 
nunciation for Beginners,” “work with a content unit on the first 
day of beginning foreign language, with junior high-school pupils 
who had never studied a foreign language in school,” illustrations 
of how poetry and music, literature and art may be integrated, 
“Footprints of Spain in the United States—Place Names,” self- 
guides in evaluations of students’ work, types of citation tests, and 
the organization of the ‘‘workshop plan” of language study. 

Some may view as flaws in the work its tendency to repetitious- 
ness and the fact that, in his zeal for the new type of language 
teaching, the author resorts to Ciceronian invective and even the 
name-calling he decries as characteristic of the die-hards of the 
more conventional school of thought. 

Whatever may be the reader’s reaction to such complete social- 
ization of language study as Professor Kaulfers advocates and to 
the developmental methods by which this is achieved, all will wel- 
come as a real contribution to all language teachers the author’s 
extensive bibliographies and compendium of practical aids. The 
Table of Contents of the sixteen chapters and twenty appendixes 
will give an over-all view of the scope of this work and its con- 
crete helps: 

Chapters: “The Psychology of Common Sense in Foreign-Language Teach- 
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ing”; “Perspective on the Teaching of Pronunciation”; “Perspective on the 
Teaching of Grammar”; “Perspective on the Teaching of Reading”; ‘‘The 
Organic Conception of Language and Its Implications for Vocabulary Build- 


ing”; “Perspective on the Development of Ability in Conversation’’; “Trans- . 


lating an Organic Conception of Language into Action’; “Perspective on 
Extra-curricular Activities”; “Orientation Courses in Foreign Cultures”; 
“Perspective on General Language and Exploratory Language’’; ‘Perspective 
on the College-Preparatory Function’; “Aims, Objectives, and Outcomes in 
Relation to Modern Needs and Possibilities”; ‘Perspective on Evaluation 
and Supervision”; “Perspective on the Pre-Service and In-Service Training of 
Teachers’; ‘A Reconstructed Curriculum for the Foreign-Language Arts”; 
“Rooting the Foreign-Language Curriculum in American Life and Culture.” 

Appendixes: “Problems and Issues for Discussion”; “Sample Transposition 
Exercises”; “Sample Foundation Exercise—Illustrating Semiinductive Self- 
instructional Procedures for the Contextual Learning of Instrumental Gram- 
mar on the Basis of Need’’; “Sample Integrative Units Illustrating Language 
Learning in Life Context”; “(Minimum Key Library for Modern Foreign- 
Language Teachers’’; ‘‘A Selected Bibliography of Modern Tests and Meas- 
urements’; “Sources of Low-priced Enrichment Materials—Teaching Aids, 
Songs, Pictures, Descriptive Booklets”; ‘‘Foreign-language Periodicals; Im- 
porters of Books, Periodicals, Maps, etc.’’; ‘Visual and Aural Aids’’; “Service 
Bureaus”; “Directories”; ‘“Low-Priced Filing and Duplicating Equipment”; 
etc. 

GRACE L. BEEDE 


University of South Dakota 


Greek Mathematics: with an English Translation by Ivor Thomas; 
Vol. 1, from Aristarchus to Pappus of Alexandria, ‘‘Loeb Classi- 
cal Library’: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1941). 
Pp. x +684. $2.50. 


Classicists will welcome the publication of the second and con- 
cluding volume of the Loeb Greek Mathematics. The whole work is 
a recognition, after too long forgetfulness, that the coupling of 
mathematics with Latin and Greek in the older curriculum of our 
schools reflects the association of the mathematical and poetical 
faculties in the makers of the Greek tradition. It will remind us 
that the achievements of the Greeks in mathematics rank equally 
with the poetry of Homer and Sophocles. What they and their 
like were to Milton or Racine, Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, 
and Ptolemy were to Galileo, Descartes, and Newton. And an 
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education that included both groups of ancient authors gave to 
these moderns a reading public that could understand what either 
group meant to say. By publishing Thomas’s book the editors of 
the “‘Loeb Classical Library” have recognized their duty both to 
the classical tradition and the public. It is to be hoped that in time 
the complete texts of the major mathematical writers will be made 
available in the series. 

The title page gives an expanded form of the title as printed at 
the head of this review: “Selections illustrating the history of 
Greek Mathematics.” The volume contains selections from the 
following authors: Aristarchus of Samos, Archimedes, Apollonius 
of Perga, Ptolemy, Heron of Alexandria, Diophantus, and Pappus 
of Alexandria. In addition it includes accounts taken from second- 
ary sources of famous problems not now extant in the original 
author’s work: such as Eratosthenes’ measurement of the circum- 
ference of the earth or the attempts to prove Euclid’s parallel 
postulate. In place of an introduction Thomas prefaces the selec- 
tions from each author with whatever ancient accounts of that 
author’s life and works can be found and adds citations of lost 
works. These authors cover a time span from the third century 
before Christ to the fourth century of our era; though most of them 
worked in Alexandria, they represent lands from Asia Minor to 
Syracuse, the home of Archimedes. As an interesting consequence 
of geographical dispersal a second intellectual concord is reflected 
in the letters to other geometers, as quoted by Thomas from 
Archimedes and Apollonius. Space has required the exclusion of a 
treatment of astronomy from the volume, but Aristarchus is repre- 
sented by some geometrical portions of his measurement of the 
sizes and distances of the sun and moon, and Ptolemy by his 
treatise on trigonometry. Archimedes, of whom so many different 
works have been preserved, occupies the greatest amount of space. 
All the selections from Apollonius come from his one extant work, 
The Conics. The volume divides almost evenly into a first half, 
containing the works of genius, Aristarchus, Archimedes, Eratos- 
thenes (keeping somewhat better company than his merits war- 
rant, as he did in life), and Apollonius, and a second, in which 
interest centers on subject matter: trigonometry and algebra, or 
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the development of propositions in geometry based on the work 
of the great founders of the science. 

Mr. Thomas has carried out two tasks not usually undertaken 
by an editor of a work in the Loeb Library: one, making a book of 
excerpts from ancient authors whose complete works are extant; 
the other, designing his book in such a way as to teach the history 
of an ancient subject. These two tasks were facilitated for him by 
the use of Sir Thomas L. Heath’s History of Greek Mathematics: 
His excerpts are almost without exception chosen from passages 
Heath discusses and his ordering of them follows Heath, except 
for interchanging the position of Diophantus and Pappus. The 
volume under review corresponds in content and arrangement to 
Heath’s second volume, omitting Heath’s continuation into the 
Byzantine period. The commentary consists largely of paraphrases 
of passages in Heath or, less frequently, other commentators, to- 
gether with a few original notes and some acknowledged sugges- 
tions from associates. The text he prints is that of Heiberg, 
Hultsch, Schéne, or Tannery, according to the author. Thomas 
contents himself with quoting these editors’ comments where 
necessary. 

The translation is generally accurate and readable, fairly match- 
ing the impersonal lucidity of most of the original. Two of his 
authors, Apollonius and Diophantus, present difficulties. The 
former, Thomas says, ‘“‘seems to have taken a malicious pleasure in 
the length” [of his enunciations, but] ‘‘they are formed on a perfect 
logical pattern without a superfluous word.’” The translation suc- 
ceeds in preserving this pattern and by judicious splitting into 
shorter sentences makes them readable. Even so, the translation of 
proposition fifty is hard reading. Diophantus, writing of algebra, 
mixes a forbidding notation with a somewhat jerky set of direc- 
tions for operation. The translation reproduces its tone with only 
occasional obscurity. 

There are a few inaccurate or questionable spots in the transla- 
tion. For example, on p. 317, eighth line from bottom, we read 
“on the sides of the triangle,”’ though reference to the figure shows 
that this is a slip. On p. 317, sixth line from bottom, the reference 


1 Thomas L. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics. 2 Vols.: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. 2 P. 289, note a. 
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of the pronoun “it” is ambiguous; “the ordinate” should be read 
for clarity. On p. 449, line 6, we have, “But Z A is an external 
(straight line)”; but as a matter of fact Z A is a magnitude external 
to the ratio, not to any geometrical figure. The same mistake occurs 
on p. 451. At the end of the first proposition of Archimedes’ 
Method’ he remarks on the difficult ratouev which he follows Heath 
in translating “have recourse to.” Since it is a question of following 
up the less rigid proof from mechanics with a geometrical demon- 
stration, the word may mean “marshall in support.” There are a 
few misprints, as is to be expected in matter of this nature, but 
they are all easily detected. 

The commentary is less satisfactory than the translation. Too 
often notes are lifted from Heath with minor verbal adjustments. 
Sometimes this results in unintelligibility if the note mentions 
something that does not appear in this volume. An example is p. 
322, note a. Too much space is given to restating the propositions 
of the text in algebraic and trigonometric symbols. Unhappily, 
too, some of Thomas’s rare original comments contain mathe- 
matical errors; e.g. p. 61, note a, and p. 185, note a. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer it may fairly be said that 
this work fails to do what might be expected of it; namely, to 
make the works of Greek mathematicians intelligible in terms of 
the fullness of their achievements and the nature of mathematics 
itself. This aim cannot be accomplished in two volumes because of 
the consequent necessity of giving merely selections from each 
author. Excerpts do justice neither to the authors nor their sub- 
jects. The complete structure of Euclid’s Elements or one of Archi- 
medes’ treatises is necessary to the understanding of its parts. One 
of the results of following this method is that the section on 
trigonometry, which is intrinsically less interesting than Archi- 
medes or Apollonius, gives the most satisfaction in reading; for 
Ptolemy’s treatment is brief enough to be given whole. Moreover, 
the scope of the selections is too narrow; the absence of Appollonius’ 
demonstration of the asymptotes to the hyperbola, for instance, 
is a detriment; it could have been included had he omitted the cita- 
tions of his lost works. The history of Greek, or any, mathematics 
is not contained in the lives of mathematicians nor titles of lost 


*P. 229. 
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works, but in the theorems and operations themselves. 

The book has another fault of a general nature: the emphasis 
given in the commentary to the restatement of propositions in 
analytical symbols. The impression is thereby created that Greek 
mathematics is full of wonderful but cumbersome anticipations of 
modern mathematics. And since elementary acquaintance exclu- 
sively with modern mathematics is presumed, the further impres- 
sion is given that the Greeks hardly rose above the Freshman level 
in their mathematical attainments. The selective nature of the 
book strengthens this impression. Although Thomas speaks of the 
geometrical algebra of the Greeks and praises the theory of propor- 
tion as given in Euclid’s fifth book, he does not point out the nature 
and power of these instruments or show that in some very funda- 
mental respects modern mathematics has lost rather than gained 
by the shift to algebra. Nor does he include enough material for 
the reader to make this discovery for himself. 

Greek Mathematics, therefore, is not the book to succeed in re- 
uniting the scattered members of the old curriculum. Within its 
limits, however, it can be useful in pointing the way toward that 
reunion. And it contains many good things. The outstanding figure 
of the second volume is undoubtedly Archimedes. The reader will 
get some understanding of his many-sided genius and a strong im- 
pression of his absorption in his science. Had more space been 
given to Apollonius, the truth of Thomas’s assertion that he is one 
of the greatest geometers of all time would be more manifest. Even 
the little that is given demonstrates the penetration of his intellect 
and the power of his expression. The latter parts of the book show 
the vitality of the Greek mathematical tradition. Not the least 
interesting is the lonely and mysterious Diophantus, who stands 
apart from the domination of geometry and works wonders with 
numbers and symbols, foreshadowing the direction in which mod- 
ern mathematics was to go. 

There is an Index, a List of Texts Cited, and an Index of Greek 
Terms that helps to throw light upon the adequacy of the Greek 
language in the field of mathematics. 

Joun S. KIEFFER 

St. John’s College 

Annapolis, Maryland 
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Latin Newspapers Received' 


Laurels are due the many Latin teachers throughout the coun- 
try who are acting as advisers to the staff members of Latin news- 
papers. Year in and year out, their inspiration, patience, and 
encouragement are reflected in these publications. Their expendi- 
ture of time and energy opens avenues for the use of Latin as an 
“everyday” language and, even more important, broadens the 
classical interests of young contributors. Not only does this proj- 
ect increase student interest in Latin, but it gives valuable train- 
ing and develops talents which bear fruit in after years. Apprecia- 
tive acknowledgments from these one-time students come back 
not infrequently to their Latin teachers. 

The Latin papers sent to this department this year vary from 
elaborately printed publications to modestly mimeographed sin- 
gle-sheets; from papers in their first year to those that have com- 
pleted many volumes—Latinus Rumor, seventeen; Lux Classensis, 
nineteen; and both the Nuntius and Waco’s Nunc et Tunc, 
twenty! Some are published at regular intervals throughout the 
year, some mark a special occasion—as Ex Discipulis, “edited in 
connection with the observance of Latin Week,” and some fulfill 
a special purpose—as the Stella Latina, whose aim appears in the 
subtitle, ““A Little Case for the Classics.’’ All have special points 
of interest and excellence which we endeavor to pass on to you 


1 For previous notices, cf. “Hints for Teachers,” CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxvi (1941), 
596; xxxvir (1942), 548; xxxrx (1943), 125 f. 
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in the following reviews. All are glad to share their ideas and the 
lessons learned from experience. 

Your editor takes this opportunity to thank those who have for- 
warded their Latin papers to this department and have expressed, 
in their columns and by letter, appreciation of the services of 
“Hints for Teachers.”” Your thanks and mine really belong to those 
generous Latin teachers throughout the country who take the 
time and trouble to pass on their good ideas, using us as a “‘medium 
of exchange.” 

Diurna Classis Caesaris, sponsored by Mrs. Hazel K. Pullman, 
Garnett High School, Garnett, Kansas, is a lively sheet, though 
limited to one or two mimeographed pages. One feature, In Orbe 
Terrarum, was the result of a class project to write in Latin some 
of the events of the present day. We follow, too, with no little 
interest the list of supplementary reading books, Libri Pro 
Legendo. In the October number Mrs. Pullman recommended 
The Robe, by Lloyd Douglas, available in the school library; the 
May number reported a dramatization of this book by the Caesar 
class, presented as an assembly program under the direction of 
Miss Monna McGill. This class also is a very active chapter of the 
Junior Classical League, and it led the school with a one-hundred- 
percent purchase of bonds and stamps, helping the school to get its 
E flag. 

Ex Discipulis, neatly printed in four pages, is “‘a compilation of 
some of the current original translations by the classical students 
of the Central Catholic High School (Pittsburgh), edited in con- 
nection with the observance of Classical Week in Pennsylvania.”’ 
Gratitude is expressed “to Dr. James Stinchcomb, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, for his generous codperation and helpful sug- 
gestions in the preparation of this paper.”’ Among the translations 
are Praestigiator Dominae Nostrae, “Our Lady’s Juggler,” from 
The Reader’s Digest, January, 1941; Prex Pro Pace, Cardinal New- 
man’s Prayer for Peace, recited by Msgr. Sheen each week on the 
Catholic hour; Oratio Gettysburgensis, Exordium Constitutionis 
Civitatum Unitarum; and, among the several songs, “Mairzy 
Doats.” An English translation of articles appearing in Ex Dis- 
cipulis, was prepared in mimeographed form. 
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Latinus Rumor, Webster Groves, Missouri, High School, spon- 
sored by Miss Hazel K. Farmer, has completed seventeen volumes, 
having been launched in 1928. This mimeographed sheet, put out 
by the Latin students, includes art editors, a cartoonist, and a 
crossword-puzzle editor on its staff. Their efforts add much spice 
to the paper. The April number, highlighting the third annual 
Missouri Latin Week, ran statements as to the importance of the 
study of Latin made by prominent citizens of the city and state, 
including Governor Donnell, and by leading students and faculty 
members of the school. The June issue carried an interesting his- 
tory of their Latin Club, the Conventus Latinus, which ‘n 1943 
“broke all records for entries in the Latin contests at Washington 
University, coming off with first honors in Vergil, Cicero, and 
Caesar. Also this year the club topped all the donations to the 
Farmington Orphanage.” Along with Bill Webster, former club 
president, writing from the Midshipmen’s School, we are glad that 
“Conventus Latinus is still flourishing and has assumed its responsi- 
bility as a leading school activity in wartime.’ To quote further 
from his letter: 

Perhaps you knew that Paul Johnson got a Lt. (j.g.) commission on the 
strength of his Latin training. . . . To succeed here (at Midshipmen’s School) 
takes a lot of concentration, logic, and a trained memory. Of all the things 
I have ever studied Latin has been the most helpful along this line. This whole 
business of learning to be an officer seems a lot like taking Latin. Caesar was 
rough, Cicero interesting, and Vergil recreation. I doubt if this training will 
ever reach the value of recreation, but it’s already interesting. I haven’t en- 


joyed a mental work-out so much since the days of “‘How Long, O Catiline” 
and Arma... cano. 


Lux Classensis, published annually by the students of Latin in 
Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Volume xrx, 1944, does 
credit to its contributors and staff, headed by Davida Richardson, 
Consiliaria Superior. This is a handsome publication with twelve 
printed pages in magazine form. The splendid editorial by Yvonne 
York, Redactor Princeps, which begins, 


Today allied soldiers are marching on almost every shore where Aeneas 
and his comrades landed. Few of them now have time to examine the histori- 
cal places of interest, but nevertheless they are conscious of being near 
them.... 
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isa keynote to the timely contents which number among the articles 
“MacArthur, Cicero’s Ideal General,” “Dictators, Ancient and 
Modern,” “‘Cicero and Emerson,” “Modern Amazons,” “A Walter 
Winchell of Roman Times,” “Roman Capitalism,” “Roman Wall 
Street,” “Latin Profanity,” and “Death Penalty for Black Mar- 
keters.” 

Nunc et Tunc, Waco High School, Waco, Texas, has the splendid 
record of twenty years of continuous publication. Testimonials 
of business and professional persons and of high-school faculty 
members concerning the value of Latin were printed in several 
numbers of Volume xx. Number 4 was “prepared by the Junior 
Classical League of Waco High School as a feature of its celebration 
of Latin Week’’—the fourth to be observed throughout Texas. 
This issue contained an impressive collection of essays on ‘How 
Latin Helps in School,” as true in the study of Spanish, chemistry, 
English literature, algebra, geometry, English grammar, biology, 
general science, civics, hygiene, physics, speech, music, mechanical 
drawing, art, current events, history, astronomy, home economics, 
physical training, commercial courses, foods, and agriculture. 
Helen Barnett, 12 a, contributed the delightful literary article, 
“Mythology in the Works of Keats.’ This dignified little printed 
magazine is deservedly on the exchange list of many Latin news- 
papers, and its community standing is reflected in its numerous 
commercial advertisements. (Price, ten cents.) 

Nunc et Tunc, is published at Christmas and Easter by the 
pupils in Glenda A. Gilmore’s? Latin classes of Warren High 
School, Warren, Pennsylvania. Volume 1x, Number 2, April 1943, 
reached us too late for a notice last year. Mrs. McClure’s classes, 
members of the Stenographers’ Club and of the Junior Shorthand 
Club, undertook the typing and mimeographing of the magazine. 
This number followed the tradition of several years’ standing of 
including articles written by outstanding persons of the com- 
munity and of various colleges and universities. For the last five 


2 Miss Gilmore taught in the Princeton High School, Princeton, N. J., in 1944. 
She writes that Nunc et Tunc has been discontinued since her departure from Warren. 
For the publication of the Beaty Junior High School, which formerly had a section of 
Nunc et Tunc, see Vox Discipulorum, below. 
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years it has been the policy of Nunc et Tunc to base the material of 
each issue upon a definite theme, as the Influence of the Classics 
upon science, sculpture, music, architecture, English literature, 
American poetry, Romance languages, medicine and the armed 
forces, and the reasons for Rome’s downfall. The number in hand 
has for its themes: “Caesar and Modern Warfare Compared” and 
“Latin and Its Descendants,” each section numbering about 
twenty-five pages, made attractive with purple and gold covers. 

The Nuntius, annual publication of the Latin students of Little | 
Rock, Arkansas, Senior High School, may well be a source of 
pride to its Praeceptores, Miss Essie Hill and Mrs. Ann B. 
Chandler. The last number sent this department, Volume xx, 
April 1943, follows the same format as earlier issues—handsomely 
set up and printed with twelve three-column pages. The theme of 
this issue is Pro Pugnantibus Pro Patria, highlighted on the 
front page by cuts of Milites Romani and Milites Americani, under 
the ribbon headline of Vergil’s Saevit toto Mars impius orbe. This 
enterprising project of Latin students has won the respect and 
genuine interest of Little Rock business men, too, for it has twenty- 
three commercial advertisements. Under the head of “North 
Africa and Mediterranean Shores Again in the Limelight,” come 
the items “‘Tunisia Shakes Off a Sleep of 2,000 Years” and “One 
Touch of Ancient Rome Makes the Whole World Akin.” Inter 
Nos introduces notes of interest about former students—their 
Service careers, honors attained in college, choice of profession, 
etc. A survey of the activities of the Latin classes of the junior 
high schools of the city is featured. “Housing Latin in English, 
by Mrs. Chandler’s 10a Class, may be a welcome suggestion to 
vocabulary study for others. One item will give the idea: 

Valeo) Valeria a valiant invalid in the period of convalescence, valedictorian 
of her class, which is equivalent to the highest honor a student can receive. 
However, the value of this honor was impressed upon her to no avail. 

Again we are glad to see a cut of the 12a’s Principes Redactores 
and extend them and their sponsors and assistants our congratu- 
lations on putting out so distinguished a paper. (Price, ten cents.) 

Roman Scandals, Ridgway High School, Ridgway, Pennsyl- 
vania, which appears eight times a year, has generously put us on 
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its regular mailing list. Thank you very much. Miss Margaret 
Lauder, adviser, Anita Anderson, editor in chief, and their capable 
assistants are to be congratulated on their ten-to-fifteen page 
mimeographed paper, which, if possible, is even better than before. 
The number of departmental editors shows the broad scope and 
varied interests of Roman Scandals. The art work, which provides 
a different and appropriate cover for each number, amusing head- 
ings for various sections, and the cartoon features, ‘“‘Ancient Oddi- 
ties” and “Little Nero,” add sparkle to this paper. We note with 
interest that Bob Baldwin, a former art editor of the Roman 
Scandals was chosen art editor for the Forward Observer, publica- 
tion of the military division with which he was stationed and 
numbering some ten thousand men. Particularly commendable is 
the large proportion of the paper written in Latin, as is true of the 
reporters’ coverage of Hi-Y news; chapel, music, and sports notes; 
the gossip column, ‘‘Well, I Heard!’’; items on men in service, etc. 
Features of lasting value are “Know Your Language,” which is 
devoted to word histories, and “Life Then and Now,” which con- 
tains longer articles on such topics as Roman jewelry, surgery and 
medicine, highways, and ‘‘Modern Proverbs in Ancient Dress.” 
Much ingenuity finds its way into the “Fun in Latin’ page, 
crowded with quizzes, conundrums, and puzzles for which the 
solutions are given on the following page. Roman Scandals’ ten 
years’ “March in the News” since its inauguration in 1934 has 
been a march of progress, and it well merits its wide circulation 
and number of teacher-subscribers throughout the country. 
(Annual subscription, twenty cents; single copy, four cents.) 
Stella Latina, a Little ‘Case for the Classics,” appeared in May, 
1944, edited by the Sophomore Latin classes of Marquette High 
School, Alton, Illinois, and kindly forwarded to this department 
by Mother M. Camilla, O.S.U. We, like the editors, are grateful 
to the large number of patrons whose support made possible the 
publication of this well-printed seven-page magazine, designed 
“to strike in a noble cause, to arouse students to new interest in 
the classics, to encourage our readers, young and old, to champion 


* Other editors: school activities, personal, classical, sports, specialty, art, “oddities,” 
exchange, circulation. 
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the cause of those studies that give to youth a sturdy foundation 
for the future ... , to reveal the fact that in both peace and war 
the classics serve, and serve nobly.” This laudable purpose found 
voice in such articles as the reprint from Dr. William C. Korf- 
macher’s ‘The Claim of the Classics in These Our Days,” a 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL article, and a student contribution, Quid 
Prodest Latinae Studere? from which we quote: 

Scire Latinam est aperire portam orbis novae—copias sapientiae quae in 
libris antiquis depositae sunt. 


Ille qui linguae Latinae studet eamque amat in senectute non erit solitarius 
otiosusque quia optimos libros semper legere et sese oblectare poterit. 


A topic that suggests an interesting project for Latin students in 
many towns, under the caption of “Local Color and Touches of 
Antiquity,” gives the classical origin of more than a dozen of the 
city’s streets. The author says: 

We do not have to go far to find traces of classical influence. Here in Alton, 

our own home town, they are numerous and close at hand... . Do not think, 
dear reader, that I have contracted acute “Latinitis” or ‘‘Classicalitis.”” No, 
I haven’t. I only want to point out to you that even here in Alton the classics 
have played, are playing, and will continue to play a vital part in our city’s 
make-up. 
The article, “Italy on March of Time,” presents “‘a streamlined 
list of highlights in the news covering the most significant events 
from the invasion of Sicily to the fighting at Cassino. The files of 
the Alton Evening Telegraph were consulted in compiling this list.” 
Pages of the Stella Latina are brightened by a half-page cut of the 
Marquette High School (conducted by Ursuline Religious of the 
Roman Union), a beautifully-worked-out “Family Tree of Scribo,” 
and a cartoon, “Income Tax—Then and Now” (First Roman, to 
his barefoot comrade, “Cur soleas non geris?”’ Second Roman: 
“Vectigalia iam pependi!’’) 

Turris Princetoniensis is a twenty-page mimeographed booklet 
published by the Comitia Latina of Princeton High School, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, under the direction of Miss Glenda A. Gilmore. 
Volume I, number 1, appearing in a gay red cover in December, 
1943, was launched by the newly formed Latin club, whose motto 
is Vivite ad Discendum et Discite ad Vivendum. In addition to 
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Christmas songs, greetings, a skit, and a reading in Latin, there 
were original notes in Latin on the observance of Christmas Jn 
Aliis Terris (in Anglia, Gallia, Czechoslovakia, Italia) and a Latin 
translation of Henry Van Dyke’s “Keeping Christmas.”’ The 
results of requests written early in the year by enterprising mem- 
bers of the ‘Nine I’’ Latin class to famous people for their opinions 
about the study of Latin provided copy for quotations from Albert 
Einstein, Lowell Thomas, Clare Boothe Luce, Carl Van Doren, 
and Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of the Lawrenceville School. We 
second the prefatory remarks of Jeanne M. Wright, Dean of Girls 
and Director of Extra-curricular Activities, in offering our best 
wishes to the sponsor and club members for continued success in 
their publication. As she says, “Already the cursus honorum 
beckons to you. Do not be satisfied until you have achieved its 
highest goals.” (Available at fifteen cents, to cover mailing costs.) 

Vox Discipulorum, supervised by Leona F. Westland and started 
a year ago as “the first magazine published primarily for Latin I 
pupils,” is the project of the Latin pupils of Beaty Junior High 
School, Warren, Pennsylvania. It is issued prior to Christmas and 
Easter vacations, its twenty pages attractively bound in colored 
coverboard. Vox Discipulorum is a good example of codperative 
effort, as its cover and pages are decorated with drawings, the 
covers are mimeographed by high-school commercial pupils, and 
Latin students from other schools are invited to be guest con- 
tributors. The second issue centered about the theme of ‘‘Heroes 
of the Trojan War” and carried an article, ‘“Trojan Horse,”’ by 
Dr. Edwin Bowen, of Randolph-Macon College. The growing 
number of “‘exchanges”’ is evidence of the popularity of this paper. 
We learn at second-hand from the notes on these exchange papers, 
“Opera Ludorum Alterorum,” that on the Christmas number of 
their Epistolae Scholae the Pontiac Senior High School cleared 
$128.00, which they contributed to the Red Cross. (Price, five 
cents.) 
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[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory covered 
by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College, Charleston, IIl., 
and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western 
States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, but 
considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as possible. 
Whenever feasible it is preferable to print programs of meerings which would draw an 
attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather than as dead 
news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that the December 
issue, €.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in hand five or six 
weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Iowa—Sherman Kirk 


Professor Sherman Kirk, of Drake University, whose death occurred July, 
1944, was born near Flushing, Ohio, in January, 1865. Graduated from 
Bethany College with the highest honors of his class in 1888, he later re- 
ceived his A.M. degree from the same school. After serving there for a year 
as Professor of Latin and Mathematics, he engaged for a time in public- 
school work in Ohio, was for some months a teacher of English in Christian 
College, Nevada, Missouri, and then became pastor of the Christian church 
at Hiawatha, Kansas. At the conclusion of his work there he went to the 
pastorate of a church at Fairbury, Nebraska, from which place, after a service 
of three years, he went to a pastorate in Kirksville, Missouri, resigning at 
the end of a year to engage in evangelical work in California. 

In 1897 he came to the chair of Greek in Drake University. In the mean- 
time he had married Harriet Rose White, August 21, 1890, a member of his 
graduating class at Bethany, a woman of a kindly spirit, gracious manners, 
and a nice adaptability to the social and cultural demands of a university 
fellowship. With her he made a trip to Greece, Palestine, Egypt, France, and 
England in 1929. For a time, succeeding A. M. Haggard, in 1910, he acted as 
Dean of the College of the Bible. In recognition of his various activities his 
alma mater gave him the degree of LL.D. in 1934. Among these activities 
was his part in the preparation of “The Volume Library,” edited by Dr. 
Henry W. Ruoff. 

Professor Kirk’s chief life work was in the teaching of Greek in Drake Uni- 
versity. There are several qualities that make for success in a professorial 
chair. Among them are a warm love for the subject taught, a lively interest 
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in the young persons who enter the classroom, and possibly, sometimes, a 
fondness for talking to fellow mortals in groups. Of these qualities Professor 
Kirk was highly gifted in the first two. He loved the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had a quick outgoing of appreciation for those who came to him for 
instruction. He dealt with them gently, patiently, and helpfully so that they 
will remember him lovingly down the years. 

LEWIs WORTHINGTON SMITH 


University of Minnesota News Letter 


In our October issue we mentioned the Classical News Letter, of Washington 
University, edited by Professor Norman J. DeWitt. Now we take pleasure 
in announcing that Professor John L. Heller, of the University of Minnesota, 
is doing a like good work for the classics by publishing the Latin News Letter 
of that university. Like the Washington University News Letter, it is free to 
all who request enrollment on its “subscription” list. Editor Heller requests 
news from Minnesota and neighboring states. His address is 112 Folwell Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

From the issue of September 5, we take the following: 


MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, OCT. 26 


Professor Walter R. Agard, Chairman of the Department of Classics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and President of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, will give an illustrated lecture at the biennial meeting of the Latin Teachers 
Section of the Minnesota Education Association, to be held on Thursday, October 26, 
at the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 

Professor Charles C. Mierow, of Carleton College, biennial president of the section, 
has announced the following program: 

1:30 p.m. Luncheon (75 cents) in Ireland Hall. Singing of Latin (and other) songs to be 
led by Professor Hays P. Archard, of Hamline University. Reservations should be 
made with Professor L. H. Hauer, College of St. Thomas, on or before October 22. 

2:30 p.m. Meeting in the Arts Building, room 111. Speakers: 

J. L. Heller, University of Minnesota, “Where Do We Stand This Year? A Report 
on Enrollments.” 

M. B. Ogle, Chairman of the Department of Classics, University of Minnesota, 
“The Individual versus the State.” 

W. R. Agard, University of Wisconsin, ‘‘Classical Mythology in Modern Sculp- 
ture” (Illustrated). 


Minnesota—Twin Cities Classical Club 


At the final meeting of the year, on May 29, Professor and Mrs. Ogle en- 
tertained the Classical Club of the Twin Cities with a delightful Roman 
banquet. The guest of honor was Professor Henry Brownell, who spoke of 
his experiences as a teacher in China. 

Miss Dorothea Zehnder, of St. Paul Washington High School, is president 
of the club for this year. 
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Ohio—Roy K. Hack 


From his friend, J. P. Harland, we learn that Professor Roy K. Hack, of 
the University of Cincinnati, died August 25 after an illness of only one day. 
Professor Hack was sixty years old at the time of his death. He was graduated 
from Williams College in 1905; was a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University 
from 1905 to 1908, winning the Oxford degree of Litt.B. Upon his return to 
the United States he taught at Williams College, 1908-1912; was Assistant 
Professor of Classics at Harvard University, 1912-1923; and went to the 
University of Cincinnati as “Fellow” in the Graduate School of Liberal Arts 
in 1923, where he continued his excellent work until his death. 


She lends her Journal to a Friend 


During the past summer we received a letter from Mrs. Frederick H. 
Hunter, of West Roxbury, Massachusetts, in which she enclosed a clipping 
from the Boston Herald for possible reproduction in the JouRNAL. As the 
clipping was almost entirely from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, we decided that we could not use it, but we should like to quote a part 
of her letter that concerns a reader of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL whose name 
does not appear on our list of subscribers: 


I lend my copy [of the JourNAt] to an old friend who, at ninety-three, still loves her 
Latin. . . . As she is stone deaf, reading is her chief joy. The last time I went to see her, 
she was busy working out one of the Saturday Review of Literature’s cryptograms—no 
job for a mental weakling, and yet all her formal schooling ended at graduation from the 
high school seventy-four years ago. 


We are very glad to know that the JourNAL gives such pleasure to one who 
has built upon an excellent foundation of three quarters of a century ago a 
superstructure of culture that now is the source of her greatest satisfaction. 








RECENT BOOKS! 


[Compiled by Herbert Newell Couch, Brown University] 


ALEXANDER, WILLIAM Harpy, Seneca’s Dialogi VI, XI, XII (Consolationes), 
The Text Emended and Explained, “University of California Publications 
in Classical Philology,” Vol. x11, No. 2, pp. 9-48: Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press (1944). $.50. 

Amyx, D. A., Corinthian Vases in the Hearst Collection at San Simeon, ‘Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical Archaeology,” Vol. 1, No. 9, 
pp. 207-240, Plates 28-32: Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press (1943). 

ARISTOTLE, Generation of Animals, Tr. A. L. Peck, “Loeb Classical Library”: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1943). Pp. lxxviii+698. $2.50. 

Bizzonr, Marra P., and ORWEN, GiFForD P., Italian Reference Grammar, 
New York, King’s Crown Press (1943). Pp. 170. 

Bowra, C. M., Sophoclean Tragedy: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1944). 20s. 

BrocH, HERMANN, Der Tod des Vergil: New York, Pantheon Books, Inc. 
(1944). Ca. 550 pages. Subscription period to May 30, 1944. $6.50. 

, The Death of Virgil, An English Translation of the above book by 
Jean Starr Untermeyer. $5.50. 

Bumpass, Faye L., and Lorr, W. Witson, Building a Vocabulary: An English 
Manual for College Students: Atlanta, Allen, James, and Company (1943). 
Pp. 92. 

Casson, STANLEY, Greece and Britain: London, Hastings House (1943). 7s. 6d. 

CocHRANE, CHARLES Norris, Christianity and Classical Culture, A Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1944). Pp. vii-+523. $5.00. 

DONAHUE, JAMES J., Ancient Classifications of Literature: Dubuque, Loras 
College Press (1943). Pp. 155. $2.00. 

Earp, FRANK RussELL, The Style of Sophocles: New York, Macmillan (1944). 
Pp. 177. $3.50. 

EWALD, SIsTER Marie Licuort, Ovid in the Contra Orationem Symmachi of 
Prudentius, ‘Catholic University of America Patriotic Studies, Vol. 66”: 
Washington, Catholic University Press (1942). Pp. xiv-+220. 

Gorpon, A. E., A Mysterious Latin Inscription in California, “University of 
California Publications in Classical Archaeology,” Vol. 1, No. 13, pp. 313- 
356, plates 41 and 42: Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press (1944). $.50. 


1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLasstcat JouRNAL, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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GRAGG, FLORENCE ALDEN, Translator, Aeneas Silvius, The Commentaries of 
Pius m1, Books m and m: Northampton, Mass., Smith College (1943). Pp. 
291. 

GREEN, WILLIAM M., Augustine on the Teaching of History, “University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology,” Vol. xm, No. 18, pp. 315— 
332: Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press (1944). $.25. 

GREENE, WILLIAM CuHasE, Moira, Fate, Good and Evil, in Greek Thought: 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1944). $5.00. 

GriFFitHs, ANNA HENwoop, Temple Treasures: A Study Based on the Works 
of Cicero and the Fasti of Ovid (Doctor’s Thesis): Philadelphia, Gettysburg 
Times and News Publishing Co. (1943). Pp. xvii+138. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. trv: Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press (1943). Pp. 119. 

HOERBER, RoBERT GEORGE, The Theme of Plato’s Republic (Doctor’s Thesis, 
Washington University): St. Louis, Mo., Eden Publishing House (1944). 
$2.75. 

Ho.sapPie, Ltoyp BurpwIn, Constantine the Great: New York, Shead and 
Ward (1942). Pp. 494, illustrated, map. $3.00. 

HussELMAN, Exrnor Mutiett, Boax, ArtHurR E. R., and EpGERTON, 
WiiiaM F., Papyri from Tebtunis, Part m1, “University of Michigan Stud- 
ies, Humanistic Series,” Vol. xx1x: “Michigan Papyri,” Vol. v: Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press (1944). Pp. xix-+446, 6 Plates. $5.00. 

Jasny, N., Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classical Rome, ““‘Wheat Studies 
of the Food Research Institute,”’ Vol. xx, No. 4: Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University (1944). Pp. 137-168. $1.00. 
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